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Art. I.— Uncle Jack and his Nephew; or Conversations 
of an Old Fogie with a “ Young American.” 


ConversaTion VI. 


“Ir is worse than labor lost, my dear uncle, for you to 
attempt to arrest the onward march of man and society, 
and to restore the Dark Ages, now happily passed away 
for ever. Your religion in its time was no doubt well 
enough, and exerted a salutary influence in taming and civ- 
ilizing the wild Barbarians who overthrew the Western 
Roman Empire; but the race has outgrown it, and can no 
longer be served by it. ‘The dead are dead, and cannot be 
recalled. You mean well, no doubt; you speak in a clear, 
distinct, and strong voice, but your words fetch no echo 
from the heart of the age. You put forth great strength, but 
the age refuses to stop at your resistance, and rolls on in 
its destined career, as heedless of your efforts as the horses 
in the fable were of the buzzing and tugging of the fly at 
the wheel.” 

“ The fly, I believe, Dick, was ridiculed in the fable, not 
for supposing it could arrest the coach, but for imagining 
that, by its buzzing and tugging at the wheel, it assisted the 
horses to draw it through the deep ruts, and is a much 
better emblem of “ Young Americans” like you, than of 
an Old Fogie like me. Ifthe human race is carried on, as 
you suppose, by an irrepressible instinct, an irresistible 
force, your efforts must count for about as much in its prog- 
ress as those of the fly at the wheel of the coach.” 
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“ But if my efforts to aid progress are ridiculous, it by no 
means follows that yours, to arrest it, are any the less so.” 

“That is very true, if, as you assume, I do labor to 
arrest it. But, my most acute and logical nephew, I deny 
that I labor to arrest progress, or in any way oppose it. 
You pretend I do. Here we are at issue. What is the 
fact? Be so good as to tell me what you mean by prog- 
ress, and then perhaps we shall be able to determine.” 

“]mean by progress — the — the continuous advance of 
the race.” , 

“'That is, by progress you mean progress. Progress is 
progress, no doubt of that; but what is progress ?” 

“ It is the continuous development and realization of the 
latent virtuality of humanity.” 

“The development and realization of the virtuality of 
the race to be what? Virtuous or vicious? Good or bad? 
Wise or foolish ?” 

“ You press me too hard, uncle, with your dry scholas- 
ticism, and fail to seize my deeper and truer meaning. 
Logic kills to dissect, and to insist, in all cases, on clear, 
distinct, precise, and exact definitions, is to deprive thought 
of all its freshness, life, and vigor. The human mind is 
not a mere logic machine. We should give it free play, 
and let our thoughts gush up and utter themselves in all 
the life, vivacity, and force of brilliant fancy and crea- 
tive imagination. ‘The poet, not the logician, is the maker ; 
poetry, not dialectics, transforms the world; and poetry 
delights in the vague, in the obscure, the unintelligible, 
and dies in the effort to draw sharp outlines, and give dis- 
tinct and exact definitions. Poetic thought must always 
shade off into the indefinite, the obscure, the infinite.” 

“ Nonsense, my poor Dick. Iam not precisely a poet, 
but I love and all my life have loved poetry, when poetry 
it is, and I believe myself a passable judge of its essential 
qualities. Whatever else poetry may demand, it demands 
good sense, clear and distinct thought, and as rigid logie, 
and as much intelligibility, as prose itself. Your modern 
esthetic writers, who place the essence of poetry in dark 
utterances, vague sentiment, or mere sensibility, are as far 
out in their reckoning as those who placed it in fiction or 
imitation, and classed it as an imitative art. It is no more 
imitative than prose, and deals no more in fiction. Its 
essence is not merely subjective. It is always truth vividly 
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conceived and expressed in its unity and under the form of 
the beautiful; and if it demands soft and delicate, it still 
demands clear and well-defined, outlines. 

“ Yet you greatly mistake me, if you suppose that I am 
a slave to scholasticism, or the dry and barren forms of 
logic. What passes for scholasticism is mere analysis, a 
mere dissection of its subject, and seldom gives us more 
than a mere skeleton of truth, and the skeleton itself only 
as disjointed and scattered bones. I love and revere as 
much as any man can the great scholastics of the Middle 
Ages. The Summa Theologica of the Angel of the Schools 
has for me as many miracles as articles, and, when studied 
as it should be, it gives one the sum of all theology and 
of all philosophy. But, after all, few study it with suffi- 
cient care and diligence to seize its theology in its unity 
and totality. ‘The method of treatment is analytic, that 
of division, which is exhaustive. ‘The subject is first 
divided into parts, then the parts are divided into ques- 
tions, and then the questions are subdivided into articles. 
Nothing in the world can be more convenient for the pro- 
fessor or the learner; but the student, if not on his guard, 
is liable, in thus studying a subject, to lose sight of unity 
and synthesis, and to master it only in its details. St. 
Thomas had himself studied and seen theology in its 
unity and synthesis, and seldom if ever for a moment loses 
sight of truth in its unity and integrity ; but this cannot 
always be said of feebler minds, who follow him, and still 
less of feebler minds yet, who follow them, and consult him 
only on special questions or in special articles, and even 
that at second or third hand. These often master all the- 
ology and philosophy in their details, without ever hav- 
ing a single conception of them in their unity and integrity, 
in their mutual relations, connections, and dependencies. 

“ Scholasticism has, undoubtedly, introduced just and 
accurate distinctions, and favored clearness, exactness, and 
precision in details, but it has, I think, at the same time, led 
to a neglect of synthesis, and tended to enfeeble, rather 
than to invigorate, thought. It has had not a little to do in 
producing, indirectly, that frivolezza so universal in the 
last century, and not wholly unknown in the present, and 
which made the philosophical, scientific, and literary world 
regard as its representative the shallow Voltaire, prince of 
persiflage, superficial erudition, and still more superficial 
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thought. While insisting on exactness in details, while 
valuing the analytic method in its place, and continuing 
and extending the study of the greater scholastics, [ 
would, if it were my business, urge upon those students 
who wish to qualify themselves to meet the scientific 
wants of our age, and to act powerfully on the public 
mind and heart, to go back and study the works of the 
great Fathers of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, those 
real masters of the human race, who stood at the summit 
of human science and of revealed theology ; and study these 
great Fathers, not merely in the prefaces and indexes of 
the Benedictines, but in their works themselves, as handed 
down to us from their authors. ‘Then we should not have 
truth in mere detail, or as a mere hortus siccus, but in its 
unity and integrity, as a living, vivifying, and productive 
whole. 

“ Revelation is complete, the truth changes not, and the 
dogma is fixed and unalterable ; but modes and processes 
of investigation, study, and exposition may change with 
time, and vary with the varying wants and tastes of the 
age. ‘The scholastic method was in accordance with the 
tastes and wants of the epoch when it was adopted, and 
must always be more or less the method pursued when 
only scholars are to be addressed, and the object is to act 
only on professional readers. But times with us have 
changed. Questions which formerly were discussed only 
by Schoolmen, in the bosom of the schools and monasteries, 
are now brought before the public at large, and the pro- 
foundest principles of theological science have to be dis- 
cussed for the laity, because the laity, no longer docile, and 
content to receive in humility the simple teachings of the 
Catechism and the practical instructions of their pastors, 
have imbibed a habit of questioning everything, and of 
denying everything which they do not comprehend. It has 
become necessary to be truly theological when we speak 
ad populum, as well as when we speak ad clerum. But for 
the people the scholastic method will not answer, for they 
have neither the time nor the patience to go through with 
all the long and fine-spun analyses in which it delights. 
They turn away unedified, uninstructed, and even disgust- 
ed, from its distinguos, concedos, negos, probos, respondeos, 
objectiones, and objectiones solventurs. ‘Vo them the truth 
must be presented, not in its analytic, but in its synthetic 
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form ; not in separate details, but as a whole; in its living 
principle, as it is really, not as we make it for the conven- 
iences of study. They whose office it is to teach, and to 
meet the insurgent errors of the times, which in our days 
assume almost exclusively a laical form, must be accus- 
tomed to contemplate truth in its synthetic character, or 
they will find themselves impotent before the enemies of 
truth, as they undeniably were before the terrible errors 
broached, and so widely and fiercely propagated, in the 
eighteenth century. 

“These are times when something more than a knowl- 
edge of details, something more than mere scholastic 
minds, something more than respectable mediocrity, or 
men of mere routine, is demanded. We want men of 
strong, synthetic minds, who grasp truth in its fundamental 
principles, and have been accustomed to contemplate it in 
its living unity, and its several parts in their real, ontologi- 
cal relations to one another and to it as a whole, — men 
who think, who comprehend, not merely remember and 
repeat, — men of free, original, bold, and vigorous thought, 
who by their own mental and spiritual action have made 
the truth their own, and are able to apply it to the insur- 
gent error as soon as it raises its head above the wave. 
Such a man Gioberti might have been, had it not been 
for his pride, his ambition, and his worldly affections ; such 
a man to some extent was the excellent Balmes, and such 
a man was beginning to be the late brilliant and lamented 
Donoso Cortés; such a man is the Jesuit Passaglia, and, 
in spite of his early training and his theory of development, 
such a man will turn out to be John Henry Newman.” 

“But how can you, Uncle Jack, a Catholic, bound to 
believe what and only what you are taught, and whose 
mind must run in the grooves hollowed out for it ages ago, 
talk of free, bold, original thought?” 

“ As well as you or any one else, and better than those 
who are not Catholics. I demand not free, bold, original 
thought in the construction of cobweb theories, in the for- 
mation of dogmas, or in the explication of inexplicable 
mysteries. It is not in the sphere of faith that I demand 
it. ‘The dogma is revealed and imposed by authority, 
fixed for all time, and is to be received and adhered to 
without a question. But the mysteries and dogmas of 
faith have a mutual relation, a logical relation one to an- 
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other, and to all scientific truth, to all that pertains to the 
natural order, to society, the state, the family, and to pri- 
vate life. Here, in understanding the relations of the dog- 
mas of faith to one another, and their relations to all not 
of faith, is the scope for free, bold (not rash), and original 
thought; for here is a field for proper human science and 
comprehension, working at once with data furnished by 
the light of revelation, and by the light of nature. ‘This 
field, if you are able to survey it, you will find is far more 
extensive than that which is open to those who deny the 
Church and fall back on their private judgment and indi- 
vidual reason. Catholicity, instead of forbidding or hin- 
dering free, vigorous, and original thought within what is 
really open to human thought, encourages it, stimulates it, 
and affords it all the assistance it needs; and if the con- 
trary would sometimes seem to be warranted by what is 
met among Catholics, it is to be attributed, not to Catho- 
licity, but to the barren and chilling scholastic methods 
too exclusively followed. Who would ever pretend that 
the lawyer, because he neither makes nor as a judge de- 
elares the law, has no scope in the practice of his profes- 
sion for free, vigorous, and original thought ? 

“ But we have wandered from the point we were con- 
sidering. You object to my demand for exact definition. 
I understand the objection. Put you young declaimers 
and dreamers to your definitions, and your occupation, 
like Othello’s, is gone. All in your minds is vague and 
floating, and in your horror of scholasticism you have run 
alinost beyond the opposite extreme. I am, as you see, 
far enough from being wedded to the modes and processes 
of the scholastics, but I cannot very well talk without 
talking something, nor intelligibly without knowing what 
it is 1 am talking about. So I will ask you again to de- 
fine to me what you mean by progress.” 

“T mean by progress development and growth of hu- 
manity.” 

“That is, by progress you mean progress, very likely ; 
but what, once more, is progress ?” 

“It is the growth or augmentation of man’s being.” 

“ You grow darker and darker, dear Dick. Pray ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“ ]t is not easy to do so, because the doctrine of progress 
which I hold is very profound, and is at the bottom of the 
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profoundest philosophy of the age. 'To understand it, we 
must comprehend the philosophy of the Absolute.” 

“Very well. Let us hear, then, what that very pro- 
found philosophy is. Perhaps, if it is not absolutely unin- 
telligible, I may get some notion of it, and if it is, I may 
suspect that you hardly understand it yourself.” 

“ What I mean by progress is, that there is a continual 
growth or increase of nature. You, before you became a 
Papist, were accustomed to say, that being is in doing, and 
that to be, we must do.” 

“It were more correct, I should think, to say, that in 
order to do, we must be, for what is not cannot act.” 

“Do not interrupt me. In order to be, we must do, as 
you once said, and as your old friends, the Transcendental- 
ists, still say. Being, in some sense, must, no doubt, pre- 
cede doing; but being, considered in itself, as anterior to 
doing, is not actual, but potential,— infinite potentiality, 
the infinite Void of the Boodhists, the das reine seyn of 
Hegel, absolutely indistinguishable from non-being, — das 
nichts-seyn. It is possible, not real, and becomes real only 
in coming out of itself into existence, — das wesen; and 
it becomes plenum, full, or the plenitude of real being, only 
in the pleroma of existences. The doctrine, you see, is very 
profound. Plato had some conception of it; Boodha un- 
derstood it very well, and his followers, misapprehending 
it, have made it the basis of their doctrine of the metemp- 
sychosis, or transmigration of souls; several of the Gnostic 
sects, so profoundly philosophic, and combining as they 
do all the wisdom of ancient and recent times, and mas- 
ters alike of the deepest science of the East and of the 
West, appear to have been familiar with it, and to have 
symbolized it in their Bythos, married to Syge, from 
whom issue Horos, Nous, and Aletheia; but the poor and 
illiterate Christians of the time, like Irenzeeus of Lyons, 
regarded it as a vague speculation or as a dangerous her- 
esy, and separated its adherents from the communion of 
the Church, and cursed them as heretics. 

“Pure being, ens purissimum, das reine seyn, being in 
itself, regarded as distinct from and anterior to existence 
(existentia, from ex-stare), das wesen, being only void, or 
possible, becomes full or real only in passing to existence, 
or as realized and manifested exteriorly in existences. 
Consequently the growth of existences is a growth of be- 
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ing, in the sense of its realization, or the realization of the 
Ideal, a progress in filling up the Void, in rendering it 
plenum, and producing the Pleroma, or Universal Fulness. 
Progress, then, as we philosophers of the movement under- 
stand it, consists in the continuous realization of being. 
It is progress, because it involves a procession from the 
Possible to the Ideal, and from the Ideal to the Real, and 
because it tends to the production of the Pleroma. It is 
illimitable, because the being to be realized is infinite, and 
the infinite has no limits.” 

“T see nothing very profound in this, save its absurdity. 
It smells strongly of tobacco-smoke and Lager-Bier. There 
is, no doubt, a glimmering of sense in the expression, being 
is in doing, that to be is to do, for what is not in actu is 
not at all, and hence all theologians say of God he is ac- 
tus purissimus. Also, when taken in the order of the re- 
turn of existences to God, without absorption, as their 
final cause, or ultimate end, it may express an impor- 
tant and wholesome practical truth ; but, applied, as you 
apply it, to the procession of existences from God, and 
understood to mean that nothing is real only in that it 
produces something, or is a maker, it is false and absurd. 
It then implies that God is real as distinguished from 
possible being only in so far as he creates, or is mani- 
fested in existences; or, as Pierre Leroux, the ablest phi- 
losopher you have on your side, expresses it, God is living 
God only in his creations or manifestations, and therefore, 
without those manifestations which we call the universe, 
he could not be real, but would be simply possible God, 
—that is, no God at all. God, according to him, is the 
infinite possibility, or, which with him means the same 
thing, the infinite virtuality of the universe, and is actual 
or living God only in existences, and only in so iar as his 
virtuality is realized or actualized in them. ‘To you this 
may seem profound, and the proof of the marvellous com- 
prehension of your philosophers; to me it is only a strik- 
ing proof of the pains they take to make themselves fools. 

“Just observe, my dear Dick, that your philosophy 
places first Bythos, Abyss, Void, the possible as distin- 
guished from the real. Very g good. The possible is sim- 
ply in potentia ad actum, but is ‘not actus, and therefore, by 
your own rule, not being at all, and therefore a sheer nul- 
lity, since between not being at all and nullity there is no 
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medium. Hence you have this not very easy problem to 
solve, How from nothing to get something? or how from 
the infinite abyss of nothing to get existences? Ex nihilo 
nihil fit. How does your potential, which is null, contrive 
to pass from its potentiality to actuality, from das reine 
seyn, indistinguishable from das nichts-seyn, to das wesen, 
or existence? Here is a trifling difficulty which I pray 
you to clear up. ‘To my Old-Fogie understanding the 
real, not the possible, is primary, for without the real to 
reduce the possible to act, it can never become actual, 
unless you suppose nothing can make itself something.” 

“IT see, uncle, that you do not fully comprehend our 
philosophy. You must know that the procession we speak 
of is logical, not chronological. It is not a progress ad 
extra, but a progress ad intra, to use the barbarous expres- 
sions of the Schoolmen, and takes place irrespective of 
space and time.” 

“Tt of course must come to that at last, but without 
affording you any relief. Your philosophers are divided 
on this point. Cousin and others, who wish to keep, or to 
have the appearance of keeping, some terms with the 
religious world, contend that God is being only in that he 
is substance, and substance only in that he is cause, and 
cause only in that he actually causes something ad eztra, 
since a cause that does not cause is a dead cause, and as 
good as no cause at all; — hence that God can be conceived 
as real God only inasmuch as he produces or creates ad ex- 
tra; therefore that he is a necessary, not a free cause, or free 
only a coactione, from external violence or compulsion, but 
not from intrinsic necessity; which denies creation prop- 
er, substitutes emanation for creation, and resolves itself 
at last into sheer Pantheism. Hegel adopts rather the view 
you take, and supposes the whole process to take place, 
so to speak, within the bosom of universal being itself. 
Hence he recognized no creation, no procession ad extra, 
and, while asserting universal progress, remained a stanch 
conservative, in which respect he is followed by the He- 
gelians of the Right. Others, however, not satisfied with 
this, regard the procession or progression as ad extra, and 
as a real growth or actualization of being in space and 
time. ‘These are the Hegelingens, or Hegelians of the 
Left, as are the mass of the German radicals. These are 
real atheists, for they recognize as anterior to existences, 
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either logically or chronologically, only possible being, 
which, regarded in itself, and not as the power or ability of 
the real, is a nullity. 

“The Hegelians of the Right, with whom I am sur- 
prised to find you classing yourself, give us only an analy- 
sis of being, and really confine themselves to what you 
have rightly called a logical procession, or a procession ad 
intra. The relations they recognize are all within, and 
in their view somewhat analogous to the three persons 
who are asserted in the Godhead without prejudice to the 
unity of the Divine Essence. Their analysis of being 
gives them a trinity; pure being, das reine seyn, which is 
merely possible being ; the ideal, or Idea; and real or actual 
existence, das wesen. 'These three comprehend or consti- 
tute a perfect whole, complete, self-existing, and self-sus- 
taining. But these are all in the one whole, and do not 
break its essential unity or oneness. Hence for them there 
is no creation, no exterior manifestation, no external uni- 
verse, and all turns in the bosom of the ré &, and hence they 
assert the idenity of thought and being, and resolve the 
universe into a system of pure logic. 

“If you go with these, you must abandon all notion of 
progress. Cease to trouble your head about reforms, for 
the’ whole is, and the whole is the whole, and can be 
neither the more nor the less so. If you go with the others, 

ou will find yourself reduced to greater straits than the 

ebrews in Egypt, who were compelled to make brick 
without straw. You must get the real from the possible, 
without any real to reduce the potential to the actual, that 
is, something from nothing; a more hopeless task than that 
of those celebrated philosophers of Laputa, who were en- 
gaged in attempting to extract sunbeams from cucumbers.” 

“] have no answer to a sneer.” 

“T am glad, Dick, that you have the grace not to attempt 
to defend what your own good sense must tell you is 
indefensible.” 


Conversation VII. 


“But, after all, uncle, you really deny all progress, and 
contend that the moderns have only retrograded.” 

“ My dear Dick, always mind the categories, and get 
clear, distinct, and precise ideas. Progress, in the sense 
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you asserted it in our last conversation, I of course deny, 
because in that sense it is impossible. I deny also the 
whole philosophical system which you present me as its 
basis, because that system is composed of abstractions and 
hard words, and is as baseless as the fabric of a vision. In 
the sense of a progress of being, growth, enlargement of 
the quantity of being of any particular individual or spe- 
cies, I deny progress; but a progress in attaining to the 
end for which we were made, I do not deny. I admit, and 
in my feeble way labor to make progress, where progress is 
conceivable, and by such means as are adapted to effect it. 
If, instead of studying to be profound, you would study to 
be simple, and would labor to clear up and simplify your 
own conceptions, there would be less difference between us 
than you suppose. You have never clearly and distinctly 
apprehended, and you do not so apprehend, what it is you 
mean by progress. Sometimes it is a progress in knowledge, 
sometimes in the physical sciences, sometimes in ideas, 
theories, systems, sometimes in virtue, sometimes in the 
quantity of nature, or the species, and sometimes simply in 
the monuments of the race. Now it is simply progress in 
achieving our destiny, in attaining to the end for which 
we have been created, and now it is a growth and enlarge- 
ment of our substantive being itself. All these meanings 
are thrown together in glorious confusion, and lie ferment- 
ing in your morbid intellect, and produce a very disagreeable 
mental flatulency. ‘Take a dose of ipecac and jalap, clear 
out your stomach and bowels, and be careful of your diet 
henceforth, put yourself upon regimen, and take plenty of 
exercise in the open air, and you may hope to recover and 
maintain your health. But go near no quack, take no 
patent nostrum, and hold in horror all the boasted pana- 
ceas trumpeted forth in flaming advertisements. 

“ Let us understand ourselves. There are in the universe, 
in the cosmos, to speak in the manner of the ancients, 
two cycles, that of the procession of existences by way of 
creation from God as their first cause, and their return, 
without absorption, to him as their last end or final cause. 
In the procession from God the creature is not active, per- 
forms no part, and there is no activity but that of God, who 
by a free act of his omnipotent will, operating according to 
the ideas of his own Infinite and Eternal Reason, produces 
the creature from non-existence and causes it to exist 
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All creatures in this procession from God, in the very fact 
of their creation, receive a specific and determinate nature, 
which is fixed and unalterable as long as they exist at all. 
A progress in their nature would be a progress in creation ; 
and a progress here by the creature’s own activity would 
imply that he has a self-creative power, and has lot and 
part in creating himself, which is impossible and absurd, 
for what is not cannot act. In the first cycle, then, there is 
and can be no progress as effected by the creature. 

“ Progress, then, must be restricted to the second cosmic 
cycle, the return of existences or creatures to God, without 
being absorbed in him, as Oriental Pantheism teaches, or in 
gaining or attaining to their ultimate end, or realization of 
their supreme good. Here and here only is the sphere of 
human progress, and here progress is not in the growth or 
enlargement of the human being, but in fulfilling the end, 
or gaining the end for which the human being exists. Prog- 
ress is physically motion forwards, and morally it is going 
towards our end, or approaching it, more or less nearly.” 

“ But, though that is all very clear and precise, it does 
not satisfy me; for the very end for which we exist is 
progress. Hence it is that the way is more than the end, 
the acquiring more than the possessing. ‘The gaining of 
an end never satisfies, and there are few things that we 
can gain that are not spurned as soon as gained.” 

“ ] understand that. It is so because the ends you refer 
to are not the last end, and the things gained are not the 
soul’s supreme good, and no more satisfy the soul in its 
craving for beatitude, than a secondary cause satisfies the 
intellect in seeking to get at the origin of things. But 
progress cannot itself be the end, the supreme good, be- 
cause progress consists precisely in approaching it. Hence 
St. Thomas refutes the notion of illimitable or end- 
less progress, by saying, If there is no end, progress is in- 
conceivable ; if there is an end, progress cannot be illimit- 
able, for it must cease when the end is reached. ‘To say 
there is an end, and yet that it is not attainable, is simply 
a contradiction in terms. Soall your fine rhetoric about 
the way being more than the end, the acquisition more 
than the possession, you may abandon to the use of those 
unenviable spirits who are always learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth , always seeking rest, 
and never finding it. 
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*‘ Now to be able to judge whether this or that is really 
progress, you must first settle the question what is the end 
to be gained. See how philosophic is that child’s cate- 
chism, into which I presume you have never looked : — 

**¢ Q, Who made you? 

“<¢ A., God. 

“¢ (, Why did he make you? 

“«¢ A, That I might know him, love him, and serve him 
in this life, and be happy for ever with him in the next.’ 

‘“* Here in the outset you find answered those great ques- 
tions which torment the whole non-Catholic world ;— 
whence came we? why are we here? whither do we go?— 
the origin, purpose, and end of our existence. The first 
and final cause of our existence is determined in the be- 
ginning, and then comes the purpose of our existence, and 
after that the way or means by which that purpose is to be 
accomplished. Nothing can be more scientific. Having 
settled the sphere of progress, having settled the end to- 
ward which we are to make progress, we can understand 
what is or is not progress, and what are or are not the 
means by which it is to be effected.” 

*‘T assent to this view, and say that progress is towards 
an end, and the end for which man exists, whatever that 
end be.” 

‘* That end you must, then, concede to be attainable, 
for if the distance between your starting-point and the 
goal can be shortened, and you advance nearer to it, it can 
be ultimately reached, if the progress continues; but if the 
distance cannot be shortened, there is and can be no prog- 
ress, for where there is no nearing the goal, there is no prog- 
ress towards it. Illimitable or ev verlasting progress is, then, 
an absurd conception, and all progress contemplates an 
end in which there is rest, perfect repose, or the quiet and 
undisturbed possession of beatitude. ‘They who deny such 
beatitude deny progress, and they who know not where it 
is to be found, and are ignorant of the means by which it 
is to be reached, cannot know what is progress, or whether 
they are going forwards or backwards, nearing the goal or 
receding from it.” 

“I will not at this moment object to what you say, but I 
suspect you intend to draw from it some conclusions that 
I am unwilling to accept.” 


“ T have no wish to entrap you into concessions against 
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your will, even if I were able. I leave the point then for 
your meditation. You have charged me with denying all 
progress. I have shown you that Ido not; that [ admit 
it where only it is possible, in the discharge of our duty, 
and fulfilling the purpose of our existence.” 

“ But you do not admit any progress in ideas, any prog- 
ress of society, or general advance of civilization.” 

“TI do not know how you have come to ‘that conclusion. 
I may not admit that all things which you call progress 
are progress. I do not believe, with you, that man com- 
menced his career on this globe as an infant, and that the 
lowest savage state was the primitive state of mankind. 
I do not believe man was originally a mere gas, an oyster, 
a polliwog, or even a monkey. Ido not believe that he 
was as weak, as helpless, as ignorant, as the new-born babe, 
and is and possesses only what has been acquired by his 
development and own activity. Such a doctrine is absurd, 
both unphilosophical and unhistorical. Go, study the 
savage, and you will find in him the marks, not of the prim- 
itive, the original man, but of fallen and deteriorated man, 
cut off from the moral and intellectual life of his race. I 
_ have no confidence in your modern science, which begins 
by analysis, and in studying man takes him not in that in 
which consists his manhood, but in that which he has in 
common with the lowest order of existence known, which 
analyzes his body before his soul, his physical and chemical 
affections before studying his mental and moral affections, 
and ends by placing him at the head of the order of Mam- 
malia. Man’s body may be fed by the bodies below him, but 
it was formed originally as a whole, and at once. His mind 
was created with his soul, and not made up by successive 
conquests from the world around him. ‘The true scientific 
way of studying man is, to take him in his perfection as 
man, and to begin with his humanity; and first in his rela- 
tion to his Maker, afterwards in his relation to his fellow- 
men, and last of all in his relations to nature, animate and 
inanimate. True science begins with the essential, not 
with the accidental, and man’s essential nature is in his 
peculiarly human nature. ‘That is the substratum, on 
which all else is superinduced. Modern science makes the 
essential nature of man consist in that which is common to 
him and all existences, and therefore whatever is peculiar 
to him simply accidental. It therefore can never attain to 
a true conception of man. 
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“ ] believe, when God made man and placed him in the 
garden, he made him a full-grown man, so to speak, in 
the full perfection of body and soul, and infused into him 
language’and all the knowledge necessary for his being 
and well-being as man, in the state in which he was in- 
tended to live. He has never had to invent language, 
or to manufacture intellectual ideas from simple sensi- 
ble impressions.” I do not think Helvetius, who contends 
that all the difference between him and a horse is that 
he has hands terminating in flexible fingers, whereas the 
horse has only hoofs, is to be regarded as a very pro- 
found philosopher, any more than is the excellent Cabanis, 
who defines man to be ‘a digestive tube, open at both 
ends.’ In the sense of progress analogous to that from 
infancy to manhood, I recognize no progress in the race, 
and none in the sense of progress from the savage state to 
the civilized. There is no instance known of spontaneous 
civilization. ‘The most striking characteristic of the sav- 
age is the absence of all progress, and of all progressive 
tendency. Whatever progress is historically verifiable is 
always a progress in, not to or towards civilization.” 

“ But the civilized state could not have been the original, 
unless you suppose that God buiit a city as well as plant- 
ed a garden for man’s reception.” 

“Tf you insist on taking the word civilization in its strict 
etymological sense, I concede that the race did not com- 
mence in civilization. People undoubtedly led a pastoral 
and agricultural life before they dwelt in cities, and the 
rural system is older than the urban. But it does not fol- 
low from this, that the moral and intellectual principles 
and ideas which constitute the essential elements of what 
we call civilization were not known and observed from the 
beginning. Nor is it certain that the adoption of the urban 
system marks a progress. The first man we hear of who 
built a city was Cain, the murderer of his brother; and 
the next ‘was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, a man of vio- 
lence, a tyrant, an oppressor, who led the people astray 
from the patriarchal religion. The Holy Scriptures do not 
seem to regard the founders of cities with a favorable eye, 
and we know that, if great cities contain much good, they 
contain also much evil, and are sources of corruption. 

“ But let that pass. Certain it is that there is no prog- 
ress outside of what are called civilized nations. ‘That in 
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these nations there is often a relative progress, and often 
both relative and positive decline, I do not deny. In what 
you call civilization, that is, in material civilization, in 
material splendor, wealth, political organizationsand pow- 
er, in what pertains exclusively to the natural order, I 
doubt, as you often hear me say, if any modern nation 
surpasses, or even equals, some of the more renowned na- 
tions of antiquity. But, taking our point of departure in 
Europe in the beginning of the sixth century, there has, no 
doubt, been a progress, and the European nations in the 
nineteenth century, in a good as well as a bad sense, are 
far more highly civilized than were the Barbarians who 
planted themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
although religion, politics, jurisprudence, morals, the whole 
moral and spiritual part of civilization, were as well under- 
stood then as now, though not by the many, yet by the few. 

“There is another sense, also, in which I admit a prog- 
ress from the medieval ages to the modern social and po- 
litical system. I am no blind admirer of what is called 
the feudal system, yet I think it superior either to modern 
centralized monarchy, or to modern centralized democracy ; 
and though I certainly would not labor to restore it, I 
may perhaps be permitted to regret that it was not pre- 
served. But when one change is introduced, another be- 
comes necessary, and the introduction of that second 
change relatively to the end contemplated by the first is a 
progress. ‘Thus the measures which have been taken to 
centralize government, to introduce unity and harmony 
into legislation and the several branches of administration, 
are in this same sense to be regarded as progressive meas- 
ures. In this sense most modern governments have made 
considerable progress, and are still advancing. Human 
institutions, owing to the vicissitudes of time and circum- 
stances, grow old, cease after a while to be in harmony 
with the new state of things which comes up, and what 
was wise and salutary in its origin finally becomes unwise 
and injurious. ‘To cast off such institutions, and introduce 
new ones in harmony with the new wants, is relatively a 
progress, although the new wants themselves may mark 
a decline rather than a progress of society. For instance, 
when you introduced virtual universal suffrage and eligi- 
bility, it was necessary to abolish primogeniture and en- 
tail, and render the transfer of real estate simple and easy. 
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When you had removed all moral checks from the feudal 
lords, it was necessary to subject them to the law, and to 
deprive them of their civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
their vassals, and to abolish the old baronial courts and 
dungeons. When crime had multiplied a thousand-fold, 
and imprisonment was considered rather as a penitentiary 
discipline than a punishment, it became necessary to mul- 
tiply prisons, and to pay more attention in their construc- 
tion to the health and comforts of the inmates. Prisons 
are now a sort of hospitals for morally diseased patients, 
and since society regards those inmates as patients rather 
than criminals, it is a progress, no doubt, to treat them as 
such. Still society may not, upon the whole, be in a better 
condition when it builds prison-hospitals than it was when, 
instead of them, it built churches and monasteries. 

“In the fifteenth century men turned their attention 
with new ardor to the conquest, possession, and enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this world. Assuming that 
end as the end to be gained, several European nations 
have since then made very great progress. Physical con- 
veniences and comforts have been much multiplied, and 
certainly luxuries have been placed within the reach, so 
far as these nations are themselves concerned, of a much 
larger number. But even in this respect, striking out the 
gain which has been effected by the discovery and coloni- 
zation of the New World and the South Pacific Islands, 
it may be a question whether England, for instance, has 
gained so much as the nations which she has victimized 
have lost. In this sense, the creation of large industries, 
the extension of commerce, the construction of roads and 
canals, the introduction of railroads and steamships, labor- 
saving machinery, and the lightning telegraph, may be re- 
garded as so many giant strides in the onward march of 
the civilized world. But under all this lies the question, 
whether the mass of the people are really better off, wheth- 
er they find it easier to supply their physical wants than 
they did four hundred years ago, whether they are really 
happier and more contented. And under this lies another 
question, whether in a moral point of view, that is, in the 
real business of life, gaining the end for which they were 
created, they have really made any advance. This, after 
all, is the main question, and here the difference, I appre- 
hend, if difference there is, is not in favor of the present.” 
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“ But you make no account of the progress of ideas, in 
the understanding and vindication of human rights.” 

“Certainly not, any more than I do of the varying 
fashions in dress, for the most excellent reason, that in 
these respects, though there have been changes, I am not 
aware that there has been any progress. ‘There is a vast 
amount of shallow and disgusting cant in the community, 
in books, periodicals, newspapers, and conversation on this 
subject. It seems to be taken for granted that all changes 
are improvements. Everywhere we are boasting of prog- 
ress, everywhere applauding ourselves for the new and 
important conquests we are daily obtaining over nature, 
and we look with pity and contempt upon all who lived 
before us. And this is not confined to non-Catholics. 
These boasts are caught up and published by Catholic 
journals, as well as by others. I read in a Catholic paper, 
the other day, a selected item, intended to show how scarce 
books must have been, and therefore how deep the igno- 
rance, in the Middle Ages, by stating the enormous price 
which was paid in a certain instance for a single book. It 
never occurred to the editor, or may be the Protestant 
foreman in his office, that the case mentioned was an ex- 
traordinary one, and says nothing of the ordinary price of 
books at the time, or that even higher prices have been 
paid in our own day for a particular edition of a work to 
which bibliomaniacs attach a factitious value. A thou- 
sand guineas have been paid in our times for a single copy 
of an edition of a work which in another edition may be 
bought for a few shillings any day in the market. People 
generally accept without inquiry statements which accord 
with their convictions or prejudices, and are sceptical only 
with regard to those which do not so accord. 

“Tn consequence of the general prejudice, very easily 
accounted for, or the prevailing impression, that there has 
been a mighty progress in these late centuries, youth take 
it for granted that it is so, and even men of some learning 
and pretension take no pains to examine whether it be so 
or not, We always accept what is popular, unless we 
have strong reasons for rejecting it, and those reasons we 
do not seek, and we remain ignorant of them unless they 
force themselves upon our notice. From Erasmus to the 
Schlegels it was customary to speak of the Middle Ages 
as barbarous, and to laud to the skies ancient Greece and 
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Rome. Catholics blushed at their own antiquity, and pu- 
sillanimously gave it up, or humbly apologized for it, in all 
except pure dogma, as indefensible, or as chargeable to the 
times or the opinions of the age. They grew ashamed of 
their old Gothic cathedrals, and Gothic architecture in gen- 
eral. ‘They could not abide the popular literature which 
had charmed their ancestors, and conceded all but dogma 
to the proud, arrogant, but equally superficial and less eru- 
dite Protestant. Now you know this has all changed, and 
in the higher literary circles we have no longer to defend 
or to apologize for the Middle Ages, but to moderate the 
excessive admiration of them. Medisval art has become 
the fashion, and its obvious defects, even its monstrosities, 
are servilely copied and praised as exquisite beauties. 
Even traces of heathenism are detected in Raphael, and 
the most flourishing period of Italian art is looked upon as 
the commencement of a decline, while we go into ecstasies 
over the lean and pale creations of the school of Overbeck. 

“ We change our ideas as we do the fashion of our 
coats or our hats, and all that is according to the reigning 
fashion is judged beautiful and comme il faut. Six years 
ago, it was hardly safe for a man in France not to profess 
democracy, or at least republicanism. Even the present 
Emperor was a republican, a democrat, almost a socialist. 
The most eminent prelates accepted the republic, and a 
very considerable school among the clergy preached the 
identity of Christianity and democracy, and seemed bent 
upon erecting democracy into a dogma of faith. Now no 
democratic voice can be heard in France; democracy is no 
longer to-day a Parisian mode, and one of the greatest and 
best men in the empire, the greatest living glory of France, 
is subjected to a vexatious prosecution, if nothing more, 
for a private letter to a neighbor, in which he expresses his 
firm dislike of a political régime that offers no guaranty 
for any sort of liberty, and which was maliciously pub- 
lished without his knowledge or consent. ‘Thousands who 
abhor Russia because her government is an autocracy, 
admire Louis Napoleon, who is equally an autocrat, and 
pray for his success in sustaining the Grand Turk, the 
most godless despot on earth, and whose government is, 
and has been for four hundred years, a blighting curse on 
the fairest regions of the globe, and, till its power was 
broken by Russian bravery and perseverance, remained a 
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formidable enemy to Christian Europe. When I was a 
young man, the name democrat was a reproach in the 
United States, repelled with scorn and indignation by our 
most liberal politicians; but it is now a term of honor, a 
passport to popular favor, and whoever would be elected 
to office must profess to be a democrat, although he de- 
spises democracy in his heart, and is a thorough-going 
aristocrat in its worst sense in his practice. 

“ The rights of man were as well understood, as clearly 
and as accurately defined, as well as the nature, office, and 
sphere of authority, by the great medieval doctors, as 
they have been in our day and country. You fancy the 
Church favors monarchy. You have but to study the acts 
and monuments of the greatest pontiffs who have sat in 
the chair of Peter to know better. You hold the memory 
of Gregory the Seventh in horror, and yet he suffered 
and died in exile, because he opposed temporal princes in 
their tyranny, and dared raise his voice and use his au- 
thority in behalf of the wronged and oppressed. He told 
kings and princes of his time, that their power origi- 
nated in violence, in successful robbery, and came from 
hell, not heaven; and yet you democrats, echoing the 
wrath of kings and their courtiers, declaim against him, 
and curse his memory. You speak of the progress of lib- 
erty. Confine your remarks to Europe, and the progress 
of liberty for four hundred years has been only a progress 
backwards. In no European country has it advanced. 
In England, the freest nation in Europe, there is not so 
large a liberty, and there is not so mild and humane a 
system of laws, as prior to the Norman Conquest. In the 
Northern nations, the ancient Scandinavia, the old estates 
have been suppressed, and the guaranties of the liberty of 
the subject have been swept away. ‘The free institutions 
of Spain, far more republican in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century than those of England to-day, have nearly 
all successively disappeared. Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis 
the Fourteenth, the Revolution, and the Bonapartes have 
succeeded in degrading France from a free, constitutional 
state to an unlimited monarchy, where all depends on the 
will or caprice of a single man. In Italy and Germany 
the old free institutions, operating as so many guaranties 
of the rights of the subject, have nearly all disappeared, as 
they have in Russia, while Poland has been struck from 
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the list of nations. Do not then mock me with your sense- 
less babble about the progress of liberty. I would to God I 
could see some signs of such progress.” 

“ You forget that the Republican movement in 1848 in 
France had no more unrelenting opponent than yourself.” 

“J forget nothing of the sort. I urged on my friends in 
France the importance of sustaining the Republic, and never 
have you or any one else heard one word from me in favor 
of the change from the Republic to the Empire. In no in- 
stance was it republicanism that I opposed. What I op- 
posed was revolutionism, socialism, anarchy, infidelity, 
and irreligion. I opposed your party, not because you 
were in favor of republican institutions, or because you 
were the party of liberty, but because your movement, if 
successful, would have led to anarchy and barbarism; if 
unsuccessful, would result, as we see it has resulted, in 
strengthening the hands of the sovereigns, and rendering 
their power more absolute. In your w ild dre -ams, or in the 
whirlwind of your revolutionary madness, you forgot the 
necessities of European societies, and the indispensable con- 
ditions of good government.” 

“ At any rate, you forget our own country. Can you 
deny that there has been here a gain for liberty.” 

“As the result of national progress, I deny it, for the 
liberty we enjoy has not been obtained by a development 
and growth of anterior institutions, nor by political and 
social changes in our own original constitution. Under- 
stand me well. I deny not the liberty of my country as a 
fact, 1 deny it only as the result of progress. We were 
free from the beginning, and we have at best only main- 
tained our freedom. ‘Tyranny never flourished on our soil, 
and when a ‘Transatlantic power undertook to plant it here, 
we, though but a handful, flew to arms, and heroically 
and successfully resisted, as I trust in God we always 
shall resist. I do not believe a tithe of what you and 
your party say against the European governments, but I 
do not like those governments any better than you do, and 
if I could see any “honest and practicable way of enlarging 
the freedom or lessening the burdens of the European pop- 
ulations, without causing them a greater evil than that 
which they now sufler, I would willingly sacrifice my life 
for them. But in our country, there is no question of 
conquering liberty, or of introducing it; for liberty is here, 
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as large a liberty, so far as the constitution and laws are 
concerned, as is compatible with the existence of necessary 
and wholesome authority. The question here is not as to 
introducing liberty, but as to preserving it. Understand 
this, and you will understand my position, and that it is 
anything but hostile to liberty or the institutions of my 
country, which I love and honor far more than you do.” 


Conversation VIII. 


“But how am I to reconcile what you said, my dear 
Uncle, in our last conversation, with your violent tirades 
against the democracy of the country.” 

« My dear Dick, it is one of the most difficult things in 
the world to make a despot understand how we can 
oppose despotism without opposing authority, or a demo- 
crat understand how we can oppose democracy without 
opposing liberty. ‘There are three simple forms of govern- 
ment, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. Each of 
these forms, once adopted, tends to become exclusive, and 
each, when exclusive, is despotic, as Mr. Calhoun, our 
greatest American statesman, used so often to assert, and 
despotism, whether of the one, of the few, or of the many, 
is alike hostile to true liberty. In common with all 
the great authorities on the question, I regard good gov- 
ernment, civil government I mean, as a matter of com- 
promise between these three simple original forms; and 
the wisdom of a civil constitution consists in their nice ad- 
justment, in so balancing one by another as not to embar- 
rass the efficiency of the administration, but yet so as to 
secure an effective guaranty of the just freedom of the 
subject. Here I stand on true American ground, and in 
accordance with the men who won our national inde- 
pendence, and originally framed our several constitutions. 
Looking at our civil and political institutions in the light 
of their original character and intent, they seem to me the 
wisest and best that humanity can expect, and hence it be- 
comes the religious duty of every American to preserve these 
institutions intact in that original character and intent. 

*“ But I see, or seem to see, a strong and apparently 
overwhelming tendency in the country, among politicians 
especially, to render the democratic element exclusive, and 
to convert the government of the country intoa pure de- 
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‘ mocracy, which would, if we had powerful neighbors to 
contend with, very soon resolve itself into a pure military 
despotism. Every thing tends to strengthen this tendency. 
Demagogues and parties appeal to it, the press encourages 
it, and it is more than any man’s political reputation is 
worth to oppose it. He might as well attempt, by rushing 
before it, to arrest the railroad-engine going at full speed. 
Here I think I see a most grave peril for our republic. 

“T have done something to admonish my Catholic 
brethren of this peril, and the great body of them are now 
on their guard against it, and prepared to sacrifice their 
lives to preserve American institutions. When you con- 
sider their numbers, every day increasing, as also their 
growing intelligence, wealth, and moral weight, you might 
see that, if united with the more sober and conservative 
portion of non-Catholics, they would be able to do much 
to check this dangerous tendency, and prevent you radi- 
cals from ruining the noble institutions of the country. 
Liberty is never preserved but at the price of eternal vigi- 
lance, and what I have wished to impress upon my coun- 
trymen is, that the danger to our liberty does not come 
from the side of conservatism, but from that of radicalism. 
But, unhappily, it is precisely here that they do not, and 
will not, understand me. Because I oppose radicalism, 
they insist that I oppose liberty, and am hostile to the in- 
stitutions of my country. I would not mind this on my 
own account, but it prevents my warnings from being 
heard or heeded, and therefore I regret it. 

“ This is not all. While I and my friends are doing all 
in our power to enlist the whole Catholic body on the side 
of our institutions, and thus bringing to them a most pow- 
erful support, the non-Catholic portion of my countrymen, 
even the conservative as well as the radical, sympathize 
only with the small party of nominal Catholics who are 
governed by decided radical and revolutionary tendencies, 
and suffer the most uncalled for and cruel movement to go 
on against us, as if we were enemies to the government, 
and ought not to be suffered to live in the country. You 
know that it is against Catholics who agree with me in 
these matters that the blows are aimed, while they whose 
declamations, rant, and imprudent conduct provoke the hos- 
tility to Catholics, especially to foreigners, are protected 
and promoted by the Protestant sentiment of the country. 
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This, as Fouché would say, is worse than a crime, it is a’ 
blunder.” 

“ You mistake the reason of this, uncle. You know that 
we Protestants are perfectly liberal in our views to all relig- 
ions, in so far as they relate only to the world to come. 
There is only one point in Catholicity that we care the 
snap of our finger about. You may believe all Catholic 
dogmas, and observe all Catholic practices, and be never 
the worse in our eyes, if you will only not be Papists. If 
you choose to call the Pope the head of your Church, we 
care not, if you will only be satisfied with allowing him a 
primacy of order and honor, and not claim for him a real 
and eflective power over the civil and political conduct of 
Catholics. ‘These nominal Catholics, as you call them, en- 
gage our sympathy because we see that they are indepen- 
dent, men who dare think and act for themselves, according 
to the honest convictions of their own minds, without asking 
the Pope’s leave, and therefore we know that they will never 
desert or turn against the country at his order. They are 
not Papists, and therefore are, in our estimation, as good 
as Protestants. But you and the main body of American 
Catholics are downright Papists, and hold the Pope to be 
the vicegerent of God on earth. You are bound hand and 
foot, soul and body, to the Pope, and believe it your duty 
to obey his orders in preference to all others, even those of 
your country. We can tolerate Catholics who are not 
Papists, but not you. You are the more consistent Cath- 
olics, perhaps, but therefore only the more dangerous. But 
it is not on account of your religion as it regards another 
world that we oppose you, and organize parties and asso- 
ciations against you, but on account of your political sub- 
jection to a foreign prince.” 

“The old story, inherited from English ancestors in the 
time of ‘good Queen Bess, and you really believe it, I 
suppose?” 

“Believe it! why, as for myself, 1 cannot precisely say 
that Ido; but rely upon it, that no small portion of our 
countrymen believe it, and you can never get them to be- 
lieve otherwise.” 

“ Do you place, then, no confidence in what your good 
friends, the Gallicans, tell you? ‘They, you know, say the 
Pope has no authority over temporals, and they tell you, in 
a bold and defiant tone, that in politics they recognize no 
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spiritual authority, and that, were the Pope to require of 
them to do anything against their country, that is, what 
they think would be against their country, they would be 
the first to bind on their knapsack and shoulder their mus- 
ket, and rush to the battle-field to resist him? Place you 
no reliance on their hypothetical abuse of the Pope? And 
have their reiterated and most solemn declarations done 
nothing to reassure you? ” 

Pshaw! you know that we are not to be come over 
with that sort of palaver. Cannot we read history, and do 
we not know that Popes have claimed authority over kings 
and princes, and that, as good Papists, you must obey the 
Pope.” 

“T know, my dear Dick, that there has seldom been a 
time, when there was a call for them, that plenty of nomi- 
nal Catholics have not been found to act as these say they 
would; and that, I think, might give you some assurance, 
even if you place no reliance on their professions and 
declarations.” 

“ But you consider they have done so only at the ex- 
pense of their duty as Catholics.” 

“ Well, my patriotic nephew, I trust that you do not 
doubt that | am a thorough-going Papist. Now I tell you 
that between my duty as a Papist and my duty asa pa- 
triot, there is and can be no conflict. I owe no duties to 
my country but such as are prescribed by the law of God ; 
and the only authority the Pope has over me as a citizen 
is his authority as the spiritual guardian and judge of that 
law as binding on my conscience. He, at the very lowest, 
I think, is as likely to interpret and apply that law justly, as 
is Franklin Pierce, or Chief Justice Taney, or as I should 
be by my own private judgment. My political sovereign 
has no right to demand my obedience to any order con- 
trary to the law of God, and he has not been constituted 
my judge to interpret authoritatively that law for me, or 
for any one else. He is not my ghostly father, nor my 
spiritual director. Said not our Puritan ancestors as much 
when they dissented from the English Church as by law 
established? Said not the founders of the Free Kirk of 
Scotland the same thing, when they refused to ‘acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Queen and Parliament in spirit- 
uals? My political sovereign is not the director of my 
conscience. My conscience is accountable to no civil tribu- 
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nal; it is accountable to God alone, and is accountable to 
the Pope even in spiritual matters only as he is the divinely 
commissioned guardian and administrator of the law of 
God. If he tells me that he simply as a man, or as a tem- 
poral prince, since I am not under his temporal jurisdiction, 
wishes me to do this or that, | am free to refuse. If, how- 
ever, he tells me as Pope, speaking officially as judge of 
the law of God, that it commands me to do this, or for- 
bids me to do that, then indeed, but only then, am I bound 
to obedience. Hence it is clear that his so much dreaded 
authority extends only to the morality, the right or the 
wrong, of acts in the temporal order.” 

“ But you forget that that is precisely what we object to. 
If the Pope tells you such a measure, the Nebraska Bill, 
for instance, is wrong, then you must oppose it.” 

“The Pope can tell me that it is wrong only in case, as 
it does not happen to be, it is repugnant to the constitu- 
tion or to the law of God, and if so,-I certainly ought to 
oppose it; for as a good citizen I am bound to oppose 
whatever is unconstitutional and repugnant to the Divine 
law. Whether, in deciding the question of the constitu- 
tionality or morality of a civil measure, I rely on the judg- 
ment of the Pope or on my own judgment, is no affair of 
the government, for this decision touches con=cience, and 
neither the government nor my fellow-citizens have, or 
ought to have, any authority over my conscience. If you 
had any conception of true liberty, you would understand 
that here precisely is its foundation. Do you not see, that, 
in asserting the freedom of conscience, and denying to the 
civil power all authority over it, all right to interfere with 
it, and restricting the authority of the state to the sphere 
within the limits of the Divine law, or, if you please, the 
moral law, I am asserting true liberty, and erecting the 
most formidable dike to civil tyranny ? 

“You claim to be friends of liberty, especially of civil 
liberty. Well, know you not that liberty is impossible 
where the authority of the state, the king, the prince, or 
sovereign, is absolute and unlimited? Know you not that 
the only way to secure it is to place an effective check on 
power, restraining it within a certain sphere, a certain 
province, and having a sufficient guaranty against its 
coming out of that sphere or province? Know you not 
that government tyrannizes over, interferes with, the lib- 
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erty of the subject only when it transcends its proper 
sphere, and that, whenever it does so, it transgresses the 
law of God? Well, then, to secure liberty, some effective 
power is needed by the subject to protect him in the 
enjoyment of his rights against the encroachments of au- 
thority, and to absolve him from his duty of obedience 
whenever authority commands him to do that which is 
morally wrong? But the individual is not in himself 
strong enough to find this in his own personal convictions 
of right and wrong. The state can overwhelm him, crush 
him, if he resists its orders, however unjust and oppressive. 
What, then, is the effect of this dreaded Papal power? 
Why, it simply adds the combined strength of the Church 
to the individual, to protect him in his rights, and to keep 
the state within its legitimate sphere. As a friend of free- 
dom, you should, then, support, instead of opposing it. 

“ The truth is, my dear Dick, that you and your friends 
know not what you do. You are in contradiction with 
yourselves. You profess to speak in the name of liberty ; 
you are moving heaven and earth to extend the area of 
freedom, and to secure to man the free and full enjoyment 
of his rights, in face of government and society. But, on 
the other hand, you rake up all the objections of corrupt 
and tyrannical courts against the Church, and, following 
in the footsteps of the most lustful, cruel, and tyrannical 
kings of Christendom, labor to establish the absolute and 
unlimited authority of the state, which is the grave of all 
real freedom. You build up with one hand what you pull 
down with the other; assert freedom, and take away its 
indispensable conditions; struggle for it, and insist on 
opening the way to absolute civil despotism. This is 
worse than madness.” 

“ All this is very plausible in theory, but how is it in 
practice? If the Church is the guardian and protector of 
liberty, how happens it that we find her everywhere 
leagued with tyrants, and upholding despotism ? ” 

“ Be sure of your facts before proceeding to their expli- 
cation. I deny your supposition. You nowhere find the 
Church leagued with tyrants and upholding despotism. 
The Church has never accepted the doctrine of your 
friends the Gallicans, nor is she to be held responsible for 
the political doctrines of Bossuet, who so often unhappily 
sunk the Catholic bishop in the French courtier. Was the 
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Church leagued with tyrants when she thundered her 
anathemas against the cruel, bloodthirsty, and tyrannical 
iconoclast emperors of Byzantium, when she withstood 
Henry the Fourth falsely called Emperor, Frederic Barba- 
rossa, Frederic the Second of Germany, Louis of Bavaria, 
Philip Augustus, Philip the Fair, Louis the Fourteenth, 
and Napoleon the First, of France, William the Conqueror, 
Henry the Second, Edward the Third, Henry the Eighth, 
and Elizabeth, of England, — ingrained tyrants all?” 

“ But in modern times she is found on the side of the 
governments against the people.” 

“On the side of the governments to a certain extent, 
yes; against the people, no. Understand, if your wild 
radicalism, which is only the other side of despotism, has 
not deprived you entirely of the good sense you inherited 
from your mother, that two things are equally nec essary, 
— authority and liberty. Authority may degenerate into 
despotism, and liberty into license. Two things, then, are 
to be maintained, — liberty and authority ; and two things 
to be avoided or guarded against,— license and despotism. 
When authority tends to ‘despotism, the Church opposes 
it, and seeks to restrain it within its legitimate bounds; 
when liberty tends to license, it opposes it, and seeks to 
restrain the people in subjection to just authority. As a 
matter of fact, the Church did not oppose the French 
Revolution betause it sought liberty or tended to democ- 
racy ; it opposed it not in the beginning, and not at all till 
it transcended the civil order and invaded the spiritual, 
and even then only in defence of the inalienable rights of 
conscience and individual freedom. Its league with the 
monarchs against the people, imagined by the fanciful 
apostate De la Mennais, is all in your eye. No such 
league exists, or ever existed. The truth is, the Church, 
though she submits to all forms of government, and leaves 
each nation free to establish the form it chooses, is opposed 
to absolutism in the state, and inclines to an effective con- 
stitutional order, and I think she would rather deal with 
the people than with kings. This much is certain, that, 
where she has had a predominating voice in the founding 
of states, she has resisted the introduction of absolutism, 
and has given the constitution substantially a republican 
character. It must not be forgotten that Pope Adrian the 
First introduced and established, through his legates, the 
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noble old constitution of Saxon England, which, though 
suffering much from the Norman kings, the Tudors, and 
the Stuarts, to a great extent still survives, and makes the 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon race in both hemispheres, and, 
What is worthy of note, survives in greater purity and 
vigor with us Anglo-Americans than in the mother coun- 
try. A profound study of our institutions and of history 
would disclose the fact, that, in so far as we have in our 
political system deviated from other nations, we have only 
adopted principles that the Popes for more than a thou- 
sand years labored in vain to induce the European nations 
to adopt, and, on the other hand, that we have more fully 
incorporated into our institutions the spirit of the Papal 
recommendations and constitutions than any other nation 
on the earth.” 

“ How do you account for that, seeing that the country 
has always been most thoroughly Antipapal ?” 

“ By the fact that our institutions originated with the 
people, whose political common sense had been formed by 
the Papal instructions and teaching for over a thousand 
years. ‘These instructions were all favorable to the people, 
to liberty, and to good order, and were generally displeas- 
ing to authority, and rejected by it. They sunk into the 
hearts of the people, and became their doctrine in distine- 
tion from the doctrine of the court, and too often of courtly 
prelates. The liberty we enjoy goes back to old Anglo- 
Saxon times, — times never really forgotten by the English 
people. Always, after the Conquest, is it, in the struggle 
with the Norman rulers, a demand for the revival of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, the laws of Edward the Confessor as 
they were called, because he was the last of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. The memory of these laws, with the great 
principles asserted by the Sovereign Pontifls, survived in 
the minds and hearts of the English people down to the 
time when our ancestors emigrated to this Western hemi- 
sphere, and formed, as it were, their civil and political 
common sense.” 

“ Why, then, do you not place more confidence in the 
people?” . 

“IT would, if the people were now what they were then. 
But the people, during the last seventy years, have been 
corrupted, and induced to abandon their traditionary com- 
mon sense for a Jacobinical common sense, which sup- 
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poses the people are the original and immediate source 
of power, and that their innate wisdom is always to be 
regarded as the wisdom of God, from which there is no 
appeal. Yet it is not the people themselves that I dis- 
trust. When they are well informed, and not misled by 
miserable sophists and demagogues, I have great reliance 
on their good sense, and a very high respect for their de- 
cisions. ‘The people at the epoch of our Revolution were 
much more trustworthy than were their rulers, and would 
be now, if they had not been too much flattered, and made 
to believe that the work for them to do is to extend popu- 
lar liberty, instead of preserving it. Having been made, 
to a fearful extent, to believe that their security is in en- 
larging the popular basis of our institutions, they have 
become fit tools for pushing liberty to license, and of sub- 
stituting the mob for the state, the caucus for the conven- 
tion.” 

“ And whence hope you a remedy ?” 

“Through the people themselves, if you will, listening 
to wiser counsels, and recovering their former good sense. 
The first thing to be done is to brand with infamy the 
political atheism so boldly preached by tyrannical courts, 
and so fiercely and widely propagated by modern revolu- 
tionists, and enable the people to understand and feel that 
they hold their power as a trust, and are as much bound 
to conform to the law of God in their collective as in their 
individual capacity. The next thing for them to under- 
stand is, that a check on the power of the political sover- 
eign, whether that sovereign be the will of the one, the 
few, or the many, is absolutely essential alike to good 
government and to liberty, and therefore that they must 
abdicate their own fancied omnipotence, and consent to 
wholesome restraints even on their own power. They 
must learn that it is an evil to govern too much, as well 
as to govern too little, and that a broad margin should 
always be left to the individual. We must have a free 
government, that is, a government that respects the free- 
dom of the individual, and leaves him, not merely free to 
do good, but even free to do evil. Where the government 
extends its supervision over every act of a man’s life, and 
leaves him scope only to do good, it exerts a most per- 
nicious influence; it strikes a blow at all free and vigorous 
action, and reduces the whole population to a state of tor- 
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por. Under such paternal government, all stagnates and 
becomes putrid, as we see in the despotic East. There is 
no manliness, no vigor, no heroic activity. We are in all, 
except in commerce, trade, and industry, fast approaching 
such a state of things by the tyranny of public and secta- 
rian opinion, and in our attempts at sumptuary legislation. 
If the legislature does not soon and firmly resist the ten- 
dency of our so-called philanthropists to embody their silly 
crotchets in legislative enactments, our individual freedom 
and independence before a great while will cease to exist 
even in name. I want government, strong and efficient 
government, when needed; but I want it to intervene as 
little as is compatible with the peace and good order of 
society. Iam opposed to revolutionism, to radicalism, let 
it come in what shape it may, but I am equally opposed to 
Cesarism. When democracy, a free press, and publicity 
were unduly magnified, I opposed the exaggeration; but I 
am not to be driven from my principles now France has 
become an absolute monarchy, any more than I was when 
she was deafening the world a few years ago with her 
shouts of Vive la République démocratique et sociale! 1 
am a constitutionalist, and demand for the body of the 
nation a real and effective voice in the government, a real 
and not an illusory check on the administration, a free press 
responsible for its abuse, publicity, and free discussion of 
public men and public measures. I know all these may be 
abused, as there is no good thing that may not be, but I 
accept them with all their liability to abuse, as essential to 
the life, progress, and well-being of modern society, espe- 
cially in my own country.” 

“ But in religion you allow no freedom.” 

“ Just as much as the mathematician allows in his ax- 
ioms and definitions. In what is purely human in relig- 
ion, I assert and maintain the same freedom that I demand 
in politics. In what is purely divine, I freely accept what 
God reveals, and in what is mixed, I leave the discussion 
and decision to those whom God has placed over me to 
be my pastors and teachers. For the Church, I demand 
freedom, full, entire freedom; and I am not so young or so 
foolish as to suppose that her full and entire freedom can 
be maintained without conceding the full and entire lib- 
erty, before the law, of contradiction. Before the state, the 
sects must be as free as she, and therefore, while I would 
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allow them no special political privileges, I demand none for 
her. Whatever may be the abstract rights of the Church, 
or whatever may be in other circumstances the duty of the 
civil power acting under her authority, certain it is that the 
only practicable rule in most modern states, if not in all, 
is to concede the liberty of contradiction, ond to allow to 
others the liberty you ask for yourself. Kings are not now 
nursing fathers, or queens nursing mothers, of religion. 
The most we can ask of the state, in our country at least, 
is to let us alone, and not make or administer laws against 
us. As a Catholic, I am willing to accept this order of 
things. ‘The Church ean stand without being propped up 
by the state. It is the state that needs her, not she that 
needs the state. We Catholics demand for our religion 
simply the same facilities that are allowed the sects, and 
no more. We demand, in the name of our right as citizens 
and inhabitants of the country, the protection of the laws 
against external violence. We admit the right of the state 
to arrest us, if, under the pretext of our religion, we become 
disorderly and disturbers of the public peace, and we de- 
mand that it shall arrest those who, under pretext of 
devotion to their religion, become the same. We demand 
even-handed justice. Our rights are equal to the rights of 
‘any other class of citizens, and should be held equally i in- 
violable. If we trespass on their rights, punish us; if they 
trespass on ours, punish them. But do not, when their 
crazy and fanatical street preachers, followed by gangs of 
ruffians, go into the quarters inhabited almost. exclusively 
by poor Catholics, and get up a row, throw all the blame 
upon these poor Catholics, and arrest only some poor Irish 
Catholic, who, provoked by the insults offered to his re- 
ligion and country beyond what flesh and blood can bear, 
attempts by force to abate the nuisance. If we go to 
hear your blackguards, let us be held to keep the peace ; 
but if your blackguards come to us, into our quarters, to 
cram their nauseous stuff down our throats, and to compel 
us to hear all that we hold dear and sacred vituperated, 
reviled, and blasphemed, we maintain that it is your duty 
to hold them to keep the peace. You have no right to 
force your Protestantism upon us, as we have none to force 
our Catholicity upon you. Silence, then, these street 
preachers, not because they are Protestants, but because 
they are blackguards and peacebreakers, and do the same 
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by our sireet preachers of like character, if you ever find 
us having such. Be just, and you will never hear us 
complain.” 


Arr. II. — Fatti atroci dello Spirito demagogico negli Stati 
Romani. Racconto Estratto da’ Procéssi originali. Fi- 
renze. 1853. 8vo. 


WE briefly noticed this work in the Review for last 
April, and in very complimentary terms. ‘The facts are in- 
deed of an atrocious nature, and such as should be known 
by all who allow themselves to regret the overthrow of the 
Mazzinian Roman Republic. They may be relied on as 
authentic, for they are such as were sworn to on the trials. 
The author is a strictly conscientious as well as a very 
able man, and we like the bold and manly tone which per- 
vades his work. We are, however, rather amused by his 
energetic call in his Introduction upon all good men and 
true, in these times, to come forth boldly, to show their 
courage openly, while he himself conceals his own name 
and publishes his book anonymously. We presume, how- 
ever, that he has chosen to be anonymous from modesty 
and Christian humility, not from any lack of courage. 

The Roman Revolution in 1848 and 1849 is not even 
yet properly understood in this country, and even men who 
call themselves Catholics, like Mr. Thomas F. Meagher, do 
not hesitate to avow their sympathy with Mazzini and his 
mad adherents. Yet that Revolution has not a single re- 
deeming trait, and can be approved by no honest and in- 
telligent Protestant, much less by honest and intelligent 
Catholics. It was conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity. *While the Republic lasted, it was a reign of ter- 
ror to the good, and of revel to the wicked. But as the 
subject is one of great interest to all, and of surpassing in- 
terest to every faithful child of the Church, and as it is of 
no little importance to all that it should be rightly appre- 
hended, we think we cannot do better than to offer a brief 
but authentic account of its rise, its progress, and its 
catastrophe. 

We are obliged to confine ourselves within narrow limits, 
and therefore shall enter into no speculations as to the 
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philosophical or remoter historical causes which led to the 
Roman Revolution. ‘Those who choose may trace its origin 
to the innate depravity of the human heart, to the hatred of 
religion, or the impatience of restraint, or ‘historically, to 
Martin Luther’s rebellion or to the French Revolution, 
which visited all the crimes of the Capetian race upon the 
weak and vacillating Louis the Sixteenth, and to Jac- 
obinical and irreligious influences exerted by the French 
occupation of Italy under the Republic and the Empire, 
together with the traditionary hatred of the Austrians; it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to consider it near by, and 
to date its rise from the Amnesty published by the newly 
elected sovereign, Pius the Ninth, the 17th of July, 1846. 

This Amnesty liberated and restored to the sweets of 
home and country between five and six hundred prisoners 
and exiles who had been condemned in the preceding 
reigns under the political code, and was hailed as the 
inauguration of a new political era in the temporal gov- 
ernment of the Ecclesiastical States. Under Gregory, the 
immediate predecessor of the new sovereign, as well as 
under Leo the Twelfth and Pius the Eighth, the policy of the 
government had been to regard the Liberals with distrust, 
to give them no share in the administration of affairs, to 
gratify them by no concession, and promptly to repress 
their turbulent movements and insurrectionary outbreaks 
by the strong arm of power. Pius the Ninth, in this Am- 
nesty, seemed to adopt, whether from choice or necessity, 
whether from the promptings of his own heart or the 
advice of the cabinets, especially that of France, through 
Count Rossi, a new line of policy, that of confidence and 
concession. It is not for us to judge the wisdom of this 
policy, nor to inquire whether its ultimate results have or 
have not been what the Holy Father anticipated. But it 
certainly seemed at the time to the public that he was de- 
termined to conform his temporal government to the wishes 
of the Liberals, and to prove that they did not by any 
means enjoy a monopoly of patriotism, far less a monopoly 
of love for the people. 

It is likely, however, that Pius the Ninth felt that he 
could not maintain the repressive policy of his predecessors, 
as he could not hope to be sustained in it by any of the Eu- 
ropean powers, nearly all of whom at that time were grant- 
ing or preparing to grant constitutions more or less liberal to 
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their states, and had already urged the Sovereign Pontiff 
to do the same with regard to his temporal subjects. He 
probably felt that his only way to escape a foreign interven- 
tion derogatory to his sovereignty, on the one hand, or a 
Liberal revolution, on the other, was to avail himself of the 
commencement of a new reign to take away all occasion for 
either, and to prove, both to his own subjects and to for- 
eign states, that he was ready to confide in his people, by 
making them frankly and liberally the concessions which 
had been demanded of his predecessor, of immortal memory, 
Gregory the Sixteenth. ‘That he did not apprehend dan- 
ger from the change of policy, it is impossible to believe, 
but it undoubtedly seemed to him under the circumstan- 
ces less dangerous to attempt a new line of policy than to 
continue the old. 

It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the people 
at the publication of the Amnesty, and the liberation of 
the political captives. All rejoiced, and many hoped that 
gratitude to the sovereign for his act of clemency would 
retain the persons benetited in their fidelity. The liber- 
ated men themselves seemed for the moment to be per- 
fectly frantic, and carried away with an excess of religious 
zeal. Pius the Ninth became all at once their idol. ‘They 
praised him in their public speeches and in their private 
conversations, in the newspapers and the cafés, in prose 
and in verse. His name was used to swear by. Whatever 
was loved was loved, and whatever was hated was hated, 
in the name of Pius the Ninth. If an enterprise was rec- 
ommended, Pius the Ninth had blessed it; if decried, Pius 
did not wish it. Good, holy, saintly, blessed, divine, were 
epithets which their adulation continually applied to his 
name. Whenever he went through the streets, he was 
encountered by bands of music, greeted with waving of 
handkerchiefs, and enthusiastic hurrahs from thronged win- 
dows and tapestried balconies. Sometimes crowds of grate- 
ful and enthusiastic subjects would come half a dozen 
times a day to his palace, and with bended knees humbly 
ask his apostolic benediction. 

Our readers no doubt remember the rumor circulated 
at that time in the English papers, that Pius the Ninth 
was surrounded by cardinals, priests, and officials, who 
were all trying to thwart his views and noble purposes. 
They were set afloat by the factionists in order to destroy 
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the character of his stanchest friends, and they often re- 
minded us of the time when in our boyhood we used to 
gather brushwood to kindle a fire for preparing our hunting 
dinner. We would take one of the largest sticks, and 
break the others over it, and then dash it into fragments 
over the tree. In like manner Pius the Ninth was set up 
and used in order to destroy the reputation of his friends, 
and after the factionists had rendered them odious, by 
making it believed that they were his enemies, they took 
him up and tried to dash him into fragments. But he 
would not break. 

The spirit of these public rejoicings is also worthy of re- 
mark to us, who have lately seen the spirit of the Italian 
Red-Republicans after their advent among us. That spirit 
was eminently pious and ultra-Catholic. ‘The leaders of the 
so-called Progress party seemed to be more fondly attached 
tothe Catholic Church than the Pope himself, infinitely more 
so than the cardinals or priests. According to them, Pius the 
Ninth was an angel sent from heaven to bring on the mil- 
lennium by restoring the true spirit of the Christian Church. 
By espousing the popular cause, he would insure the down- 
fall of tottering Protestantism, and speedily unite all the 
nations of the earth in one fold. The zeal of God’s house 
seemed to have eaten them up, and they reproached with 
coldness the most indefatigable missionaries. Our readers 
who have seen the spirit of Italian apostasy, and remember 
the bitterness occasioned in our social circles by its out- 
rageous calumnies, may think that we exaggerate the 
apparent faith and piety of these men. We do not. We 
could quote from their journals passages filled with the 
unction of St. Bernard, poetry more fervid than that of Pru- 
dentius or Damasus, written by men who two years after- 
wards declared before another audience,— an English or 
American audience, — that they had always considered the 
Catholic Church an abomination! 

In these demonstrations of joy the Revolution took its 
rise, and by them was it continued. ‘The Pope yieided to 
the petitions of his subjects, and made concession after 
concession, until he had little left besides a nominal 
sovereignty. At each new concession he received a new 
ovation, and Rome seemed in perpetual carnival with the 
perpetual demonstrations. ‘I'o be sure, there were many 
people of quiet business habits who deprecated this inces- 
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sant excitement; many who, being fatigued with labor 
through the day, yearned for the quiet of old times, in 
order to sleep of nights. But even these were delighted 
with the object of the demonstrations, and edified by the 
piety of the enthusiastic people. 

We must all well remember the height of popularity 
which Pius the Ninth attained during the honeymoon of 
his Pontificate, not only in his own States, but throughout 
the world. In France the tottering monarchy of Louis 
Philippe fell hardly less before the prestige of his example, 
than by the power of the conspirators against it. In Eng- 
land his name was toasted at public dinners; and in this 
country he was known to every one after the great sym- 
pathy meeting in New York, from which a letter, penned 
by Horace Greeley, and beginning, “ Venerable Father,” 
was sent to console him in the midst of his difficulties. 

Yet it would be a grave mistake to suppose that all this 
apparent enthusiasm was the unaffected, spontaneous out- 
burst of popular feeling. The chief part of Pius the Ninth’s 
popularity was made by men who loved neither him nor 
his Pontificate. Deep, earnest affection is not noisy or 
clamorous, and the true friends of the Pope, though grati- 
fied at hearing others praise him, mingled but little in the 
common excitements. Unfortunately for the people of 
Europe, the secret societies have made a solidarity of revo- 
lution throughout its length and breadth, so that wherever 
a people begin to gain redress of grievances, real or imagi- 
nary, they are not permitted to exhibit their joy with 
spontaneous moderation, and to proceed with prudence to 
the attainment of a well-ordered liberty. The organized 
society seizes the opportunity, controls the demonstrations, 
and pushes things to such extremes, that reaction becomes 
necessary, to the loss of the masses. 

So was itin Rome. We find in a circular of Mazzini, 
dated in London, 1846, and published in Geneva in 1847, 
the programme of all the operations carried on in Rome 
from the Amnesty until the flight of the Pope in November, 
1848. In that circular, the great chief of the Mountain 
appeals to the friends of Italy, and, premising that their 
common scope is the socializing of Italy, he proceeds to 
specify with scientific precision the means of compassing 
that end, and the obstacles in its way. Under the head of 
means, he eaumerates the rulers, the nobles, the clergy, the 
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people, and the secret societies. As obstacles, he counts 
the military, and the half-way socialism of the Catholic 
Church. 

Explaining bow the kings are to be made means of so- 
cializing Italy, he says: “'The Pope will begin to make 
reforms from principle and from necessity, the king of 
Piedmont [then Charles Albert] in the hope of the crown 
of Italy, the Duke of Tuscany from inclination and imita- 
tation, the king of Naples by force. Profit by the slight- 
est concessions to unite the masses, under the pretence of 
showing gratitude. Festival songs, mass-meetings, are po- 
tent arms.” In order to show how the secret societies are 
to operate, he says: “ Organize, organize; everything is in 
that; and secret societies give an irresistible power to the 
party who can command their services. Do not fear divis- 
ions among them; the more they divide, the better they 
will succeed. All go to the same goal by different roads. 
The secret will sometimes be betrayed ; so much the bet- 
ter. Secrecy is necessary for the peace of the members, 
and on occasions revelation serves to frighten the indolent. 
When a great number of associates, receiving orders to 
defend a certain idea and to make it public opinion, shall 
have agreed on their mode of action, they will find the old 
edifice battered on every hand and ready to fall under the 
first breath of progress. ‘They will be astonished them- 
selves at the ease with which they will put to flight kings, 
lords, rich men, and clergymen, the materials of the old 
social system.” 

This programme was followed to the letter in Rome. 
The slightest concession was profited by to unite the 
masses in a demonstration. ‘The large number of asso- 
ciates in Rome receiving orders to defend the idea of Pius 
the Ninth’s popularity, and to make it public opinion, did 
so with an energy, an industry, and a disregard of truth, 
which showed their hearts were in the work. 

The manner in which these celebrations were got up is 
worthy of mention, as something which, with all our 
knowledge of caucuses, even we have never yet seen. In 
the Café delle Belle Arti, a grand eating-house near the 
Corso, you might see sitting over their wine a half-dozen 
of the revolutionary leaders. ‘These would agree, that on 
a certain day, as, for example, St. Pius the Fifth’s day, 
there ought to be a demonstration. ‘To each would be 
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assigned his part in order to bring it about with eclat. 
One would see about getting the place; another would 
arouse the spirit of the people, and see that all the boys 
were on hand; another would operate on the public mind 
of the higher classes ; another would be commissioned to 
procure money by subscription to defray the expenses. 
The next morning you would find in the morning papers 
that those of the club who were editors had begun their 
work something in this wise; an editorial with a heading 
in flaming capitals, and numerous exclamation points: — 


“GRAND ANTICIPATED FESTIVAL!! 

“We understand that the people have determined 
to turn out en masse on St. Pius the Fifth’s day, to 
manifest their enthusiastic attachment to our reign- 
ing Pontiff, the glorious Pius the Ninth. We are 
delighted with the proposition. Let all conspire to 
make the occasion as brilliant as possible, and let the 
enemies of Pius the Ninth behold a people unani- 
mous in cherishing their magnanimous father.” 


The man whose commission was to procure a place 
would go to the owner of some pleasant country seat, and 
tell him that the people desired to use his villa in order to 
have a public dinner. If the man, in view of the breaking 
of statuary, the trampling down of the grass, the disar- 
rangement of hedges, hesitated, he would soon be brought 
to compliance by a threat that he would be set down as 
an enemy of the immortal Pius, should he refuse to give 
the use of his grounds to the people, who desired them in 
order to celebrate his praises. He whose duty it was to 
collect subscriptions stated his object in each shop, and 
wound up with saying that retrogrades and enemies of the 
Pope and of the Catholic Church were not expected to give 
anything, a declaration which was sure to bring a heavy 
subscription. ‘The one who had been deputed to rouse 
the spirit of the people would go to Cicerouacchio and 
tell him to bring all his boys up to villa so and so on St. 
Pius the Fifth’s day; that they would find plenty of wine 
there. ‘Then he would go to the public works, and tell 
the masters there that the men must be let free on that 
day; that they must be allowed full pay ; that it was un- 
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worthy of the magnanimity of the Roman government to 
refuse three ten-cent pieces to the men who from inborn 
patriotism would neglect their work that day to do honor 
to him under whose guidance Rome was about to resume 
the empire of the world. After frightening the overseer, 
by a threat of the Pope’s displeasure, into an agreement to 
retain the men with full wages, he would go to the men 
themselves. “ Boys,” he would say, “you must all come 
up to such a villa on the 5th. You shall have your full 
pay. You must come in procession, and shout according 
to the direction of your marshals. You will get a good 
dinner and plenty of wine for nothing.” Of course the 
men would comply gladly with the invitation. 

Thus were the demonstrations of public opinion got 
up, and such was their value. The general description 
we have given is no caricature, but a sober, truthful narra- 
tive of the spirit and influences that reigned in Rome from 
June, 1846, to November, 1847. 

The spirit of discontent and revolt had, indeed, long 
subsisted. Rome was, like all the other nations of Europe 
at that time, in a state of subdued agitation. Beneath all 
the thrones, governments, judicial and social institutions, 
the whole system of European civilization, there slumbered 
amoral voleano. Then, perhaps, as now, that mighty sys- 
tem, the growth of ages, was heaving and tottering to its 
foundations, and the earth was opening here and there, 
sending forth flames that threatened its annihilation. Let 
Pius the Ninth do what he might, the revolution would 
sooner or later burst forth. But his amnesty and his sub- 
sequent concessions were certainly the immediate occasion 
of its bursting forth at the time and in the manner it did. 

The first act of open disrespect to Pius the Ninth was 
made on the occasion of his celebrated Allocution of April 
30th, 1848, in which he refused to declare war against 
Austria. In Italy there is a traditionary hatred of Austria, 
extending back to the times when the profligate German 
emperors used to devastate the Peninsula in order to keep 
the popes from censuring their tyrannies at home. The 
Guelph spirit of Italian nationality is strong in the bosoms 
of the people, and the Austrians are looked upon by them 
as barbarians, whom it behooves them to drive back over 
the mountains. 

The war, therefore, commenced by the Lombardo-Ve- 
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netian Provinces, which since the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 had formed part of the Austrian empire, was repre- 
sented as a war of Italy against a foreigner, of a civilized 
nation against a barbarous invader, and especially of the 
Catholic Church against a cruel oppressor. All the acts 
of the German emperors from Henry the Fourth to Joseph 
the Second were recounted and denounced, in order to 
prove that the war of Italy was a veritable crusade. Fore- 
most among those who sought to influence the common 
people against Austria, by appealing to their religious 
feelings, to their love for the Catholic Church, and to their 
hatred of its oppressors, was a man who has since, in this 
country, shown his capacity to adapt his rude harangues to 
the prejudices of his hearers of another class. And we 
remember well, when, after two flaming speeches, one in 
the Colosseum and another in the Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angioli, in which he had urged the people to put on 
the cross and do battle against the infidel Croat, and called 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Emperor of Austria, 
the “fanfaronade of Father Gavazzi” was the jest of the 
politer circles in Rome. It must not be forgotten that the 
Red Republicans clamored in vain for an excommunica- 
tion of the Emperor of Austria, thus appealing to that 
very power which they now aflect to regard with horror. 

The soldiers, therefore, of the Lombard war called them- 
selves Crusaders of the Church, and applied to themselves 
all the sentiments of Verdi’s beautiful opera, The Lombard 
Crusaders. We have heard hundreds of them singing the 
grand chorus, O Signore, in which the Crusaders, fainting 
and exhausted on the Oriental plains, appeal to God, by 
their own fidelity in leaving their native roof at the invita- 
tion of Pius, his Vicar, that he suffer them not to become 
the scorn of the infidels by leaving them to perish with 
hunger and thirst in the desert. 

From this outbreak of popular opinion, events followed 
each other with startling celerity. In May, 1848, the gov- 
ernment had to yield to the mob, and inform the Jesuits 
that their only safety was in flight. In August, 1848, 
Ximenes, a Liberal editor, who had defended the Pope and 
recommended moderation, was stabbed in the public streets, 
and his paper suppressed. 

In this month a slight reaction took place, and Pellegri- 
no Rossi was made prime minister. Rossi was at that 
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time the Ambassador at Rome of the French republic. He 
was a man of hope in constitutional government, and con- 
fidence in Red-Republican honesty. He was an able and 
far more artful enemy of the Papal government than were 
any of the Socialists, but, like the Girondists of the old 
French Revolution, he was too high-minded not to detest 
disorder, unless of his own making. He used every effort 
to preserve order, and for this conservatism he was de- 
nounced, his life conspired against, and on the 15th of 
November, 1848, as he was ascending the steps to enter 
into the Assembly-room, he was stabbed, amid a crowd of 
more than a hundred, who crowded around his dead body 
in such a manner as to permit the murderer to escape, not 
only unarrested, but unknown. All have heard of the 
torchlight procession that took place that night in honor 
of his assassination. 

‘wo days after (November 17, 1848) the Pope was be- 
sieged in his palace; a battery was planted against the 
door; his guards and himself threatened with death; his 
secretary, Palma, a most amiable man and an accom- 
plished scholar, was shot. ‘The next day his Swiss guards 
were disarmed, and a body-guard appointed him of the 
civics, — more as spies than as protectors. Finding him- 
self a prisoner, he determined to escape. Dressing himself 
as an ordinary priest, and taking with him the Blessed Sac- 
rament in the same pyxis formerly carried into exile over 
the Alps by Pius the Sixth, he eluded the vigilance of the 
guards, and in the character of chaplain to the Countess 
of Spohr’s family he turned his back upon Rome, not 
knowing whither he might go, or to what doom he left his 
people; of this much, however, being sure, that above the 
quiet stars, shining tranquilly on his lonely journey from 
the blue depths of Italy’s calm sky, the Lord God Omnip- 
otent was enthroned, and that his eye, whose glance the 
falling of a sparrow could not escape, was watching the 
course of his Vicar across the bleak Campagna, and over 
the hills of Gensano and Velletri; that his arm was out- 
stretched to stay the billows of human passion when he 
chose, and to verify in his own good time what he had 
said of those who rise up against his Church, — “ On 
whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 

As soon as it was ascertained in Rome that the Pope 
had fled to Gaéta, a deputation of his subjects came from 
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the ministry inviting him to return. He offered to do so 
as soon as the ministry he had appointed on leaving should 
be acknowledged and begin to govern. The revolutionary 
ministry refused to accede to this condition, and formed 
a supreme junta of public safety, which forthwith called 
upon the people to elect their representatives and send 
them to Rome, in order to deliberate what in the emer- 
gency was to be the destiny of the nation. As this form- 
ing a constituent assembly assumed that the Pope’s sov- 
ereignty had ceased, he protested against it in a circular 
dated December 17, 1848, which was handed about in 
manuscript. 

The representatives were elected, and assembled in 
Rome on the 5th of February, 1849. 

After a deliberation of four days, spent for the most part 
in organizing the Assembly, that body, at one o’clock on 
the morning of the 9th of February, 1849, inaugurated the 
Roman Republic by a decree worded as follows : — 


“THE ROMAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 
‘“* FUNDAMENTAL DECREE. 


“Art. 1. The Papacy has falleny de facto and de jure, from 
the temporal government of the Roman state. 

* Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff shall have all the guaranties 
necessary for his independence in the exercise of his spiritual 
powers. 

“ Art. 3. The form of government of the Roman state shall 
be pure democracy, and it will assume the glorious name of 
Roman Republic. 

* Art. 4. The Roman Republic will have those relations with 
the rest of Italy which are required by common nationality.” 


A band of people, not to say loafers, under the direc- 
tion of Cicerouacchio, had been waiting until one o’clock 
the result of these deliberations. When the result was 
made known, they were ordered to go through the differ- 
ent streets proclaiming the fact and shouting Viva la Re- 
publica! Stopping at every church, they waked up the 
sexton and ordered him, under pain of death, to ring his 
bell. In less than one hour, that is, about two o’clock, all 
the bells in the whole city of churches were ringing fu- 
riously, and the poor sextons, not knowing how long they 
were to ring, continued, with the fear of death before their 
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eyes, to pull their bell-ropes until compelled to desist by 
sheer exhaustion. The next morning, before the cold per- 
spiration produced by the terror of the night was yet dry 
on the foreheads of the people of Rome, a pompous an- 
nouncement appeared in the public journals that the Re- 
public had been proclaimed at midnight, amid the jubila- 
tion of the Roman people! 

From this time the revolutionists had the entire and 
unresisted ascendency. From this time, therefore, until 
the entry of the French, we have an opportunity of study- 
ing their spirit. At this time they unmasked themselves. 
There was now no more pretence of loyalty to the Pope, 
respect for piety, or zeal for the Catholic religion. From 
what they did during that period we can know who and 
what they are by their works. 

To avoid confusion we will classify the facts we are 
about to narrate, as illustrating the spirit and tendency of 
the Republic, under three heads. How the Republicans 
in the ascendency respected, Ist, property; 2d, liberty of 
opinion ; 3d, life. 

1. Property. In this country, we are under the impres- 
sion that the people of Europe are taxed to an enormous 
extent, and that, when republicanism gains the day against 
despotism, the taxes will be materially lightened. This is 
a mistake. All the old taxes are suffered to remain, and 
new ones are imposed. 

On the 25th of February, 1849, the Assembly enacted a 
law, to the effect that a forced loan should be raised from 
the wealthy families and rich capitalists, to be paid in 
three instalments ; one within twenty days, another in 
July, and the third in October. The amount of this loan 
and the persons destined to pay it were fixed by an assess- 
ing committee, from whose decision there was no appeal. 

Shortly after this, an order was issued compelling all 
owners of real estate to pay their taxes one year in ad- 
vance, and that too in silver or gold. Few here, perhaps, 
have forgotten the panic occasioned, in 1840, by stump 
orators proclaiming that Martin Van Buren’s Sub-treasury 
Bill would compel people to pay taxes in silver and gold, 
in an age of paper. But here was a peremptory command 
to pay a year’s taxes in advance, and at a time when gold 
and silver had almost wholly disappeared from circulation. 

On the 19th of April, the Executive Committee sent 
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orders to the provincial governors to procure in exchange 
for government scrip all the gold and silver they could 
find by giving ten per cent. premium on it. It was ob- 
served at the time, in the spirit of satire so peculiar to the 
Romans, that the government could afford to give, not 
only ten, but fifty, or even ninety-five per cent., since the 
dollar of government scrip was only worth the paper on 
which it was printed and the cost of engraving. On the 
26th of April, the Triumvirate, finding the exchange of 
gold and silver for government scrip a speculation not at 
all palatable to the people, issued a circular inviting very 
affectionately all the patriotic citizens to bring in their gold 
and silver to the government mints, and not to wait until 
the government should be obliged to use severe measures. 
As no one responded to this call, on the 2d of May an order 
was issued requiring all silver and gold of private individ- 
uals to be delivered over to the mint, and appointing a 
committee to make diligent search that none was left be- 
hind in any house. 'I'his had the desired effect. People 
of wealth hastened to comply with the government order. 
They knew well, that, if a committee were to ransack their 
houses, they would rob them from garret to cellar ; that 
while rummaging in the cupboards for silver spoons they 
would steal china, or while searching in the bureaux for 
ear-drops and gold rings, they would seize upon silks and 
linens. So they hastened to carry their gold and silver 
plate, the rings and watch-chains of their wives, and their 
daughters’ ear-drops to the public mint, for the republican 
government to make money of. 

In order to appreciate the character of this measure, sup- 
pose that to-morrow morning a circular should be issued 
by the President and Congress commanding persons to 
come and deposit their gold and silver in the government 
treasury, and receive in exchange worthless paper. Should 
we not say that such an order is, if republican, tyranni- 
cal in the last degree ? 

In this way the Republic treated the property of private 
citizens. But its chief war was against the property of 
the Church. ‘There is an erroneous impression in this 
country, and industriously propagated by persons hostile 
to Catholic ity, that C hurch property is accumulated at the 
expense of the Italian people, and that the churches are 
supported by taxation. ‘This is not true. The great mass 
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of Church property in Italy has been the donation of 
pious persons. Some of these donations of churches and 
lands date back to the fourth century, to the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and they have been accumulating through the 
lapse of thirteen centuries. The Church does undoubtedly 
possess great wealth in Italy. But this wealth is not, and 
never was, the property of the people, and never was pro- 
cured by taxation of the people. 

Nor is it to be supposed, because the Church possesses 
great wealth in Rome, that therefore the individual mem- 
bers of the clergy are rich. The yearly income of a priest 
in Rome would not support the daughter of a Protestant 
clergyman for six months at a boarding-school, and by the 
most rigid economy he could not save, in twenty years, 
enough to defray the expenses of a single party in this 
country. There are wealthy clergymen in Rome undoubt- 
edly. When the heir of a large property enters a theologi- 
cal seminary, studies theology, and is ordained priest, he 
does not thereby lose his property. He is as wealthy as a 
clergyman as he would have been as a layman. ‘The 
canons of the large basilicas have also large salaries, but 
they are obliged, by the conditions of their elevation, to 
incur large expenses. ‘These, however, are exceptions. ‘The 
generality of clergymen have but a bare competence. Pro- 
fessors in colleges never receive over three hundred dollars 
a year, and Fatolini, one of the first mathematicians of the 
age, has often told us that his postage on letters and pack- 
ages from Germany, France, and England, where he has 
scientific friends, consumed nearly one third of his income. 
The principal wealth of the Church consists in vestments, 
chalices, temples, altars, and the like, things directly conse- 
crated to the service of God. Hence the cry made by the 
revolutionists, that the clergy were too wealthy, was un- 
founded. ‘The clergy did not own, and could not spend 
for their own purposes, wealth consecrated to God. Be- 
cause a priest said Mass in a gold chalice, before a paint- 
ing worth we will not say how much, he was not therefore 
a rich priest. But it was on the wealth consecrated to 
God that the Republicans cast their longing eyes. ‘They 
wanted the gold and silver of the chalices, the remon- 
strances, the cruets, and the like. 

On the fourth day of the existence of the Republic, 
February 13th, a law was made to provide for the eflicacy 
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of their anticipated robberies. Fearing what actually oc- 
curred, and was occurring daily, that the administrators of 
ecclesiastical property would deposit their valuables with 
some secular friends, they passed a law declaring null every 
alienation of any kind of goods belonging to any religious 
house, and ordering the Minister of Finance to provide 
measures to prevent any precious objects from being taken 
out of the houses or churches. 

On the 21st of February, the Republic being then twelve 
days old, the maxim was proclaimed as law: “ All eccle- 
siastical property of the Roman States is the property of 
the Republic.” 

We find among the state papers a circular letter to the 
presidents of the several districts of the state, ordering them 
to procure from each convent, monastery, &c. an exact in- 
ventory of all their property, common furniture, and precious 
ornaments; also of their vestments and church utensils, of 
their outstanding accounts, credits and debts. Should the 
superior of the house refuse to give an inventory and to 
testify on oath to its accuracy, within a very brief time, 
the ministerial order instructs the inferior to cause one to 
be made by public notary and competent witnesses, at the 
expense of the house whose property is searched. 

On the 22d of February, all deposits of moneys, whether 
in public banks or in private hands, are declared by law to 
belong to the government, considering its urgent need of 
money. Holders of deposits are therefore notified not to 
pay them to the depositors, but to the public treasury; and 
the clause is added, that, even though a broker should 
show a receipt proving him to have yielded back the de- 
posit to its owner, he would be compelled to pay it over 
again to the government. 

On the 24th of February, a decree of the Assembly was 
proclaimed, requiring all the bells of the various churches, 
except the three basilicas and parish churches, to be taken 
down from the steeples, to be cast into cannon. 

On the 12th of March, a decree was issued ordering the 
Minister of Finance to take possession of all the property 
belonging to hospitals, orphan asylums, and other public 
charitable establishments. 

On the 14th of March, every donation to a church, and 
every property purchased by any ecclesiastical body, was 
declared illegal and null. 
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On the 27th of May, a decree of the Triumvirate im- 
posed an exaction of thirty thousand dollars on the Holy 
House of Loretto. This house, whether truly or falsely it 
matters not now to inquire, is supposed to be the very cabin 
in which our Lord was born; removed miraculously from 
Palestine to Dalmatia, and thence to Loretto. Immense con- 
courses of pilgrims, impressed with this belief, annually flock 
to visit it, and rarely do those who visit it fail to leave some 
gift for the altar. ‘There may be seen hanging, trophies of 
the Blessed Mother of God, all kinds of gifts, the swords of 
warriors, the diadems of kings and queens, the trinkets 
of ladies of fashion. ‘These are hung on the walls of the 
church and consecrated to God. It was by the sale of 
these that thirty thousand dollars were to be raised for the 
use of the Republic, as though that body had not respect 
even for the things belonging to God. 

These are a few of the general acts of the Republic. 
We see taxes increased, forced loans raised, taxes compelled 
to be paid in advance, jewelry and silver plate extorted, ar- 
bitrary exactions imposed, and a portion of the citizens 
deprived of the liberty of acquiring property. We have 
not time to recount all the particular measures by which 
the government possessed itself arbitrarily of monasteries, 
villas, buildings both public and private, in pompous de- 
crees. ‘T'o such an extent was this confiscation of property 
carried, that, whenever a proprietor had any title to foreign 
protection, he immediately placed his possessions under 
that flag. So the Spanish flag waved over the stores of 
Spanish merchants in various parts of the city, the Rus- 
sian banner shielded the artists and traders of the North, 
the lilies of France were seen streaming over the French 
academy, the artist’s school, and over the monasteries of 
French nuns; the arms of England hung from almost every 
window in the Via Condotti. ‘There were the Swedish, 
the Norwegian, the Bavarian, the Swiss flags, shielding the 
property of subjects of their respective states. Our own 
stars and stripes might be seen streaming above many roofs 
occupied by American artists, bankers, and pleasure travel- 
lers; and, last of all, there were two monasteries of Arme- 
nian monks placed under the protection of the Sultan of 
Constantinople. It wasa strange sight, to see in the centre 
of Christendom, in the heart of this city, whence had issued 
the influence which had shattered the Moslem power, the 
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crescent protecting, against men who called themselves 
Christians, the followers of the cross ; — the symbol of un- 
dying hate to the disciples of Christ hung out as a warn- 
ing that Christians were under Moslem protection, and 
should, in the city of Christian unity, be unmolested! 

It may be thought by some, not familiar with the char- 
acter of rev olutionists, that all these exactions, these shame- 
less wholesale robberies, were but exceptional in the minds 
of the governing faction, and demanded by imperious neces- 
sity in preparation for war. This is a mistake. These ex- 
actions and robberies were justified on principie,— pro- 
claimed in a decree of the Triumvirate, dated April 27th, 
1849, that the life and property of the citizen belonged to 
the government. 

They were not therefore exceptional. Neither were 
they necessary to prepare for the war. All the artisans at 
the founderies, blacksmiths, carriage-makers, &c.,— all the 
laborers employed by the government, — were invariably 
paid in paper. The gold and silver went into the treasury, 
but never came out again. Where did it goto? In four 
months there were nine different Ministers of Finance or 
Secretaries of the Treasury. Each one of these resigned 
in consequence of being charged by his fellow-republicans 
with corruption and robbery. During this time large de- 
posits were made of Roman coin in Malta for London, and 
we have not a doubt that the money which supports a 
band of Italian assassins in New York, and is expended 
in slandering such men as Bedini, is in part the proceeds 
of the robbery of the Roman people, so unscrupulously 
varried on during the six months of republican ascen- 
dency. All security for property was therefore lost under 
the Roman Republic, and had it continued in existence, 
Rome in ten years would have been a desert, and the 
Boman States a waste. 

2. It may be thought that, whatever the robbing propen- 
sities of the government, it at least respected liberty of 
opinion, and allowed people to talk as they pleased, to ad- 
vocate what dpinions they saw proper. But this was not 
the case. No liberty of opinion was permitted under the 
Republic. We speak not now of the previous tyranny of 
the mob, encouraged and connived at by the government, 
which had a dagger ready for every man w ho dared to be 
independent; nor of the men who murdered Ximenes for 
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beginning to retrograde in his paper; nor of those who 
threatened with a thousand anonymous letters the editor 
of the Constituzional, until he abandoned his post; nor of 
those who tore down placards and threw bill-posters into 
the Tiber, and who mobbed printing-oflices for publishing 
letters of the Pope ; — these were results of private tyranny, 
for which the anarchical government was only indirectly 
responsible. We speak only of the acts of the government 
in its official character. 

By the first act of the government before the Republic 
was inaugurated, so early as the 19th of January, a mili- 
tary commissioner was established in each district of the 
state to judge of any seditious acts against life or prop- 
erty, or tending to disturb the public order, and punish 
them promptly and without appeal. 

Shortly after, a junta of public safety was established 
permanently, and multitudes of men were thrown into 
prison for having spoken evil of the Republic. 'The Bish- 
op of Gubbio issued a pastoral, advising his clergy to de- 
vote themselves to prayer, meditation, and catechizing the 
young. He was thrown into prison. The canons of St. 
Peter thought proper not to be present at a sacrilegious re- 
ligious ceremonial in honor of the Republic on Easter Sun- 
day, 1849. For this, the supreme authority, the Trium- 
virate, in a formal decree dated April 9th, fined them one 
hundred and thirty dollars apiece, stating as a reason, 
that it was the duty of the government to punish any 
offence against the majesty of the Republic. The fine was 
imposed without trial, judge, jury, or law, by supreme 
authority. 

We could weary our readers with instances of this 
tyranny over opinion, without half exhausting the disgust- 
ing catalogue. The press was gagged entirely, and the 
very printing-oflices were held responsible for any matter 
that might be issued from their types against the holy 
cause; and in the latter part of April, every paper, except 
the government organ, was suppressed. A vast system of 
espionage, such as no government had hitherto ventured 
upon, was established by the government and tke clubs. 
There were spies everywhere, in the public streets, in places 
of business, in the theatres, in hotels and cafés and private 
houses, Now they would come dressed as mendicant 
friars, turned out of house and home by the Republic; at 
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another time, they would be travellers in distress; now 
bearers of secret despatches ; and in a thousand ways they 
would worm themselves into the confidence of families, 
draw them on to speak evil of the Republic, denounce 
them, and receive their reward. This system of espionage 
extended to correspondences passing through the post-oflice. 
At one time all the letters were taken from the post-office 
and opened in the presence of a mob on the Capitoline 
Hill; and from April to the end of the Republic all letters 
coming and going from Rome were subject to the inspec- 
tion of the government. We ourselves have received more 
than one letter from the post-office with the seal broken, 
and bearing every evidence of having been read. 

Such was the surveillance exercised by the Roman Re- 
public over opinion and freedom of speech. There was 
indeed a liberty of speech for all those who favored the 
Republic or opposed the Pope’s dominion. Obscene and 
demoralizing works, such as, if sold openly in any of our 
cities, would subject the vender to a penalty, circulated 
freely ; ribald songs were sung loudly and boldly in the 
public streets ; five journals were, until April, free to abuse 
the clergy and religion, and to manufacture false facts. 
The Don Pirlone was free to make obscene caricatures of 
sacred things, and was boldly cried in the public streets. 

Before leaving home we had had some experience of a 
venal press, but we had not watched the course of these 
Italian journals many months before we became con- 
vineed that, with all our knowledge of the unscrupulous 
character of a partisan press, there is an audacity in manu- 
facturing, and an energy in multiplying lies, of which we 
had never dreamed, and which is absolutely appalling. For 
example, in giving accounts that purported to be official of 
victories gained over the Austrians by Charles Albert in 
Lombardy, they would add names, dates, and circumstan- 
ces, — the number killed and wounded in each regiment 
of Austria. At the end of the war some curious person 
summed up the number of Austrians slaughtered in the 
newspapers, and he found that nearly fifty thousand more 
had been killed than had ever been in Italy during the 
entire war! The reporters of Turkish victories over the 
Russians at the present moment must have been bred in 
their school. 

In the same way we had news of a hundred victories in 
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Hungary, five or six revolutions in Vienna, in Prague, in 
Berlin, in England, and in Naples, given in all their partic- 
ulars, with names, dates, time employed, Xe. all specified. 
General Radetzky was killed fifty or sixty times. In a 
word, there was something truly terrific in the energy with 
which falsehood was propagated. In our own cities we 

unfortunately know something of what the conductors of 
the press can do for the suppression of truth and the prop- 
agation of falsehood; but in sober earnestness we assure 
our readers, that, in comparison with the Roman editors of 
those times, the most unscrupulous of ours is, for want 
either of ability or malignity, truthful, honest, and fair- 
dealing. 

And while error was thus rampant, truth was not free to 
appear. No writer dared write it, lest his manuscript might 
fall into the hands of the authorities, and his handwriting 
be detected. No printer dared print it, lest his office should 
be razed to the ground, and himself imprisoned. So much 
for liberty of opinion. 

3. While property was thus wrested from its owners, and 
liberty of opinion thus trampled upon, life could not be 
much respected. We have already spoken of the military 
commissions, with supreme authority over the life and death 
of all; of the junta of public safety, with power to condemn 
to death on hearsay or mere rumor, without form of trial, 
and with a sentence from which there was no appeal. The 
chief of police, in the various districts of the state, as- 
sumed the power of punishing offences with death. 

In those days there was no criminal offence but opposi- 
tion to the Republic. ‘The convicts of the galleys, and 
chain-gangs, with some exceptions, were set free by solemn 
decree; the prison in which it was customary to confine 
abandoned women was thrown open, and their inmates set 
free, and paraded in shameless triumph. But while these 
crimes against morality were suffered to go unwhipped of 
justice, a mere suspicion of disaffection to the Republic 
was sufficient to imprison any man. We noticed the other 
day some one speaking of the crammed prisons of Castello 
Sant’ Angelo under the despotism of the Popes. Well, in 
the days of the Republic the prisons of Sant’? Angelo were 
crammed, indeed, with respectable men, many of whom 
never found out, even after months of confinement, the 
charge made against them. All the prison-room vacated 
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by the thieves, vagrants, rioters, liberated by solemn decree 
of the Republic, was also filled, and yet the Republic had 
need of two more prisons. One of these was the monas- 
tery of San Bernard alle 'Terme, and the other that of San 
Callisto in Trastevre. In this latter place, in which pre- 
sided a man named Callinico Zambianchi, more than one 
hundred men were put to death with circumstances of 
atrocity at which humanity shudders. 

A man named Raphael "Gallucci, well known in Rome, 
was taken on suspicion of being an ecclesiastic; while 
there he was witness to the death of four priests despatched 
with this ceremonial. The four priests, namely, a Roman 
named Pellecaia, a Neapolitan called Grisetti, Joseph Ga- 
lea, a Maltese, and Joseph Arlegiani, a provincial, were 
brought before Zambianchi, and rudely interrogated as to 
their “calling amid kicks and cuffs from the officers. They 
confessed that they were priests. ‘The judge then called 
Pellecaia to a seat by his side, and sent the other three 
away. When the priest was fairly seated, Zambianchi 
turned upon him, with the fire of a demoniacal malice 
gleaming from his eyes. “I am thirsty,” said he, “for your 
heart’s blood.” ‘The clergyman in terror dropped upon his 
knees, and asked what crime he had committed, and was 
answered with the savage sentence repeated, “ I am thirst- 
ing for your blood.” The priest then requested leave to go 
to confession to one of his companions. ‘The permission 
was denied him, with savage scorn. And two bravi, in 
comparison with whom the murderers of poor Clarence, as 
described in King Richard IIL, were gentlemen, were cz lle od 
in and ordered to strike the kneeling priest. They obeyed 
with infinite alacrity, and, piercing him with their stilettos, 
soon put him beyond the power of those who can only 
kill the body. 

The three priests who had retired were already con- 
demned. Within twenty minutes they were shot, one at 
a time, in the court-yard. ‘The murderers wanted each to 
have a shot at them, and to be economical, as they sneer- 
ingly said, they used but one handkerchief to blindfold all 
of them, so that with the blood of the first warm upon it, 
it was wound around the temples of the second, and be- 
spattered with the brains of the second, it was tied over 
the eyes of the third. 

Yet this is but one of a thousand instances of official 
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butchery under the Roman Republic. These are but four 
out of the more than one hundred victims of Callinico 
Zambianchi. We have said nothing of Cassanna, or of 
Garibaldi’s legions. Cassanna is a man, who, writing toa 
friend, says: “ I [he was jailer] have in my cell some mem- 
bers of the old police. I ought to perform on them the 
usual operation, but as I have not the conveniences to do 
it just. now, I send them to you to be despatched.” 

Such was the terror of all citizens, that those who were 
able, fled. ‘They wandered through the mountains, feeding 
on herbs and roots, until they escaped to Naples, shunning 
the contact of the military and the police with infinitely 
more care than that of highway robbers, whose hiding- 
places had been formerly in the mountains. If now you 
add to these oflicial atrocities those committed by unpun- 
ished mobs, you will have a fair idea of the security for 
life and person which existed under the Roman Republic. 
Private assassinations were a matter of daily occurrence. 
No man was safe in the streets. ‘Those who had the 
means, but had not been able to flee the country, spent 
their days inside their houses, and breathed what little 
fresh air they could from their back windows. Even then 
they were not always safe. An acquaintance of ours, a 
student in the Irish College, while endeavoring one hot 
evening to catch a breath of cool air, was shot at from a 
window in a house opposite, the ball grazing along the top 
of his head, and piercing a half-inch deep into the wall in 
the other side of the room. ‘The students of the Propagan- 
da, eighty in number, though well known as all strangers 
from places far remote from all the interests of European 
politics, were obliged, by fear of assassination, to remain 
within the halls of their College for sixty-four days, — from 
May Ist till July 7th. On the 4th of July, one of our 
servants, being sent on an errand about a mile and a half 
away, saw the corpses of four men recently stabbed lying 
in different streets through which he had been obliged to 
Jass. 

The students of the Propaganda deserved kindness from 
the Republican party, not only as strangers and guests, but 
for having, in 1847, made up a large subscription for the 
support of the soldiers in the Lombard war, and for this 
had been actually serenaded with a thousand songs in that 
year. But they were as much in danger as any others, and 
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for two months the college bell ceased to ring, or a loud 
word to be spoken, not to attract the attention of every 
passing mob. ‘The present writer remembers, on one occa- 
sion, being in company with an Irish friend and an Arme- 
nian who has since returned to his home in Constantino- 
ple. We had made a trio of some negro melody, and from 
a sotto voce commencement had unconsciously passed to 
the forte, when the Rector, with anxiety depicted on his 
countenance, appeared before us, and told us for God’s 
sake to be still, or we should have a mob of Cicerouac- 
chio’s ruffians about us in five minutes. Nor was his 
warning ill-timed, for had a mob begun to collect, no pow- 
er could have saved the house from plunder, and ourselves 
from death. 

From these facts, and from a thousand others which we 
might relate, it is evident that there was no security what- 
ever for life under the Roman Republic. 

In the times of Nero and Diocletian there had been safe- 
ty at least in the Catacombs, but on the 7th of May the 
Republic appointed Antonio Antonelli, Perlustrate, that 
is, Scourer of the Catacombs, so that there, in the darkness 
of their subterranean windings, amid the bones of myriads 
of martyrs, the republican stiletto might reach the fugitives 
from its fell spirit of blood, and in its own native darkness 
draw the lifeblood from hearts that never throbbed but 
with desire of peace and charity, and devotion to the true 
interests of mankind. 

When the Huns and Goths came down upon Rome, 
they are said by St. Augustine to have spared the lives of 
as many as fled for shelter to the churches; but under 
the Republic no place gave security. Priests were shot at 
the altar, in their sacred vestments, and the stiletto of the 
assassin more than once reached the heart of his victim 
while the two were kneeling side by side on the stone floor 
of the house of God. 

Such was the spirit of the Roman Republic in regard 
to the rights of property, the liberty of opinion, the secu- 
rity of life. Property it seized upon with an unscrupulous 
avidity that has justly received the name of robbery. Opin- 
ion it trampled on, not only by its mob, but by its law, and 
life was sacrificed without remorse, without justice. 

He who imagines, because the government of the Ro- 
man revolutionists was called a Republic, that true lib- 
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erty flourished under it, is wofully deceived. In practice 
it was a despotism of the most grinding nature, that re- 
spected no individual right of property, of conscience, or of 
life. In theory, its fundamental maxim was, that the life 
and faculties, both intellectual and physical, belong to the 
state. 

This hasty sketch will serve, not only to show what was 
the character of the Roman Republic, but what is the 
order the Red-Republican party are seeking to establish 
throughout Europe. It is worse than madness to call that 
party the party of liberty, or denounce those of us who 
have opposed it as the friends of despotism. If, after the 
experience of the Mazzinian Republic, the Roman people 
are not satisfied, and are eager for another trial, all we can 
say is, that they deserve to have it. 


Arr. IIL—A Few Words on Native Americanism. New 
Orleans. 1854. 


Tue subject of Native Americanism is one of no little 
interest at the present moment, and one, however delicate 
it may be, which, as the conductor of a Catholic review, 
we cannot very well avoid discussing, even if we would. 
It is forced upon us by the movements of our own coun- 
trymen, no less than by the movements of our foreign-born 
population, no small part of whom are Catholics. 

The tract before us, written by a Mr. Delery, of New 
Orleans, a Frenchman, or at least of French descent, we 
presume from his name, is of very small dimensions, but 
it is well written, and the only thing we have read on 
the subject which touches the real question at issue, and 
discusses it in a calm and philosophic spirit, without party 
zeal or sectarian bitterness. It is brief, but full of matter; 
and without absolutely indorsing it, we take the liberty of 
laying it entire before our readers, with the exception 
merely of the Advertisement. We think they will find it 
well worth reading, and a fitting introduction to some re- 
marks of our own on the same subject, and which, though 
free, we trust will be taken in good part. 
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“OF NATIVE AMERICANISM. 


“Such a democracy, being absolute in its sovereignty, seeks to play the 
monarch, because it is not ruled by law, and so it becomes despotic. Then 
flatterers are in high favor. Such a democracy is the parallel of an absolute 
monarchy; both governments are of the same nature, and both trample on 
good men. The popular decrees are counterparts of the royal ordinances ; the 
demagogue and the courtier are identical ; the courtier is all-powerful with the 
tyrant, the demagogue with the people. And why are the people’s occasional 
decrees predominant over the laws? Because the demagogues bring back all 
things to the people. These demagogues are great and powerful in proportion 
as the people are lords and masters of the state, and as they, the demagogues, 
are lords and masters of the people’s resolves. (ArisToTLE’s Politics.) 


“ Politics perverts whatever it touches, both men and things. 
This is owing to several causes, among which | will point out the 
two principal. The first is, that, by a strange abuse, politics has 
become an easy, though not very honorable, source of support for 
many men who can devote the whole of their time to the attain- 
ment of success, and who hold all means towards their end to be 
good.* The second is, that the true friends of Liberty, to whatever 
party they belong, are not animated with sufficient earnestness and 
devotion to defend her against the assaults of men actuated solely 
by a self-seeking ambition. It must be confessed that there is 
selfishness on both sides, active on the one, passive on the other. 
One party resorts to corruption in order to compass its ends, the 
other, after a faint resistance, backs out with a broken spirit. But, 
either way, when the sacred image of Liberty is torn from its 
pedestal, those alone are faultless who are crushed by its fall, whilst 
engaged in propping it up. 

‘** Among the many things which are perverted by politics is what 
we call Nativism. It has been turned into an electioneering weap- 
on, and unscrupulous declaimers, in their inflammatory appeals 
to the multitude, have branded as a crime a feeling which is in 
every man’s heart, and which is highly honorable when circum- 
scribed within proper limits. If we look below the surface, we 
shall see that Nativism is a component part of patriotism, and that 
it is the chief element of that complex thing which is called na- 
tionality. By patriotism is understood the love of country, and 
country embraces both men and things. Patriotism involves a 
preference ; it is consequently the preference of one’s country 
and one’s fellow-citizens over all foreign countries and citizens or 





*«“<Tf there were a community wholly made up of honest men, the 
condition of a private citizen would be sought after, as public offices are 
now, and, in such a egmmunity, it would be a fundamental axiom that the 
magistrate seeks not his private interest, but that of the people ; and each 
citizen, convinced of this truth, would prefer confiding his happiness to 
others, than to have their happiness in his keeping.’ (Puato’s Republic.)’’ 
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subjects. Nativism is, evidently, nothing more than the better 
half of the twofold preference comprehended in patriotism. The 
idea of patriotism is offensive to no one, because it embraces both 
things and men ; the idea of nativism, relating to men only, galls 
the pride of those who are not benefited by the preference. But 
the latter feeling is too natural to be blameworthy, and I cannot 
understand why confessing to it should be a crime in some, whilst 
concealing it is a merit in so many others.* 

* The friends of Nativism are held up to foreigners as their im- 
placable enemies. If we credit the declamations of some public 
prints and orators, the former are cold-hearted and selfish men, not 
capacious of the high, philanthropic aspirations of the age. Fortu- 
nately, the march of humanity does not depend on pompous words 
and empty declamation, which tend only to advance the aims of a 
paltry ambition. A reflection occurs which will have some weight 
with those who put truth above their own personal interest: the 
enemies of Nativism have a political interest in being or seeming 
such; the friends of Nativism, on the contrary, lose a great politi- 
cal vantage-ground by professing opinions which are not, but ap- 
pear, hostile to foreigners. 

**] wish the opponents of Nativism would not invariably wind 
up the newspaper articles or speeches which they make a few 
days before the elections, with stereotyped appeals to the gratitude 
they deem themselves entitled to from the naturalized citizens. 
This conduct singularly diminishes the merit of their devotion, and 
looks too much like political usury. If the principle is advocated 
for itself, and from a love of what is good, it is, to say the least, 
unseemly to exact the reward too imperiously. To dwell so often, 
in public, on benefits alleged to have been conferred, is something 
like calling the beneficiary’s gratitude in question. 

“*T will here remark that our foreign residents, whether natural- 
ized or not, are impelled by an irresistible feeling to band them- 
selves together in benevolent societies, for mutual aid and assist- 
ance. ‘These societies take the name of the nation to which the 
members belong, because men who have a common country have 
a community of feelings and affections which keeps them united 
when at home, and helps to draw them together when abroad. 
They seek each other, they attract each other, and meet, as it 
were, to build up an image of the absent fatherland. We all 
know the beneficial effects which these societies have produced, 
but we must not forget that the honor of originating them is due 
to the spirit of Nativism. 





* «* Nativism is the instinct of self-preservation ina people. It is the 
protecting principle of nations, as self-love is that of individuals. In the 
former, as in the latter, such a feeling is blameworthy only when carried 
to excess.’’ 
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* Let me now state what I mean by Nativism. Men who, in their 
own country, lack not only political rights, but the necessary quan- 
tum of protection and comfort, emigrate to a land blessed with a 
liberal government, in quest of an easier life and the rights of 
freemen. What ought to be the conduct of that government ? 
This is a point easily settled. Humanity, and the liberal character 
of republican institutions, require that everything be granted to 
these strangers that can be useful to them, provided no injury re- 
sult to their new country. Such is, in my opinion, the proper 
measure of the concessions which can be made by a free and be- 
neficent government to unfortunate fellow-men, who come from 
abroad to implore its protection. If it should go beyond, it fails 
in its paramount duty, which is to shield the interest of its constit- 
uents. Thus, when an alien, after having complied with the requi- 
sites of the law, is numbered among the citizens of the repub- 
lic, he may aspire to the same offices of trust or profit, except 
those high functions in which his heart might, on certain occasions, 
waver between the native and the adopted land. Do we insult our 
naturalized fellow-citizens by our unwiilingness to expose them to 
so cruel an election? Do we not rather honor them by believing 
them to be animated, like ourselves, with that noble patriotism 
which never dies in the honest heart, that unfailing attachment to 
the native soil, that deep and inextinguishable sympathy which we 
feel till the hour of death for those who were born in the same 
country as ourselves, and have the same manners and the same 
ways of thinking as ourselves ? 

‘** If we appeal to the head or to the heart, both speak the same 
language: there is an inborn and congenital feeling in man, which 
grows with his growth and dies not but with him; it is patri- 
otism, that is, the uncompromising preference of his native land to 
every other, and of his fellow-citizens to all other men. This 
feeling we should respect; we should shelter it from all storms, 
and not expose it to temptation ; for, like the sacred fire on an al- 
tar, it cannot be extinguished without disgrace to the priest. Let 
us, therefore, grant to our naturalized fellow-citizens all that can 
enlarge their means of support, all that can satisfy their legitimate 
ambition ; but let us not, by intrusting them with certain offices, 
expose them to an inward struggle between two affections equally 
noble in their origin, but necessarily productive of most distressing 
pangs, when a choice has to be made. With a tender regard for 
conscience, let us keep our naturalized fellow-citizens ‘aloof from 
those exalted political stations which might put them, one day, in 
the sad necessity of choosing between their former and their pres- 
ent brethren. 

** And let it be remembered, that we are reasoning according to 
the spirit of the national Constitution, for I ask the opponents of 
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Nativism, What is the meaning of the clause which shuts out the 
naturalized citizen from the Presidency ? Comment aud interpret 
as you please : I defy you to discover in that clause anything else 
but Native Americanism, and that decreed by our greatest states- 
men. If you repudiate that clause, you kick against the Constitu- 
tion ; if you approve of it, you are a Nativist, and between you 
and me there is a mere question of degree. At any rate, you 
must confess that the Washingtons and the Franklins showed great 
and deep political forecast, when they guarded against the fatal 
perplexity of naturalized citizens wavering between two homes, 
and exposed, not perhaps to the promptings of treason, but to a 
natural fluctuation of mind, a single moment’s hesitation at those 
awful and critical junctures where minutes have the value of a 
century. Now, I ask, is it not prudent and patriotic to extend to 
the State Constitutions the wise foresight that guided the framers of 
the general Constitution ? * 

** My Native Americanism is, therefore, nothing but that embodied 
in the great Constitution, a Constitution which | admire and rever- 
ence, and which [ look upon as fraught with as great an amount of 
human happiness as can be produced ify a code of human origin. 
I have read the stormy debates that preceded its painful birth; I 
have, as it were, heard the din of that battle of ideas, opinions, and 
feelings, and | fully understand how proud human reason must 
have been when so perfect a form of government rose, with calm 
On its brow, from such a caldron of unruly passions. 

* But if the American republic has conferred invaluable rights 
on naturalized citizens, she has also bound them to sacred obliga- 
tions. Do they all keep the solenin engagements so entered into ? 
The answer must be in the negative ; for truth allows of no sub- 
terfuge. I except a certain number of naturalized citizens who 
possess integrity and an enlarged mind, and others also, who, 
though not so well informed, are blessed with good principles, 
These men love their adopted country and are ready to defend it; 
they cherish our Constitution and scrupulously obey it; they make 
a discreet use of the political rights which they have obtained, and 
of which they are worthy participants. The country is proud of 
such citizens ; for they love liberty, and commend her to the love 
of others. Unfortunately, this praise embraces but a few. 

‘“* Here we cannot help speaking of that process of naturaliza- 
tions ad hoc, hastily made a few days before the elections, and the 





* **Tt admits not of a doubt that the framers of the American Consti- 
tution, while introducing such a provision into it, had in view to perpetu- 
ate the national character. In order to such a perpetuation, it is necessary 
that the natives should always be predominant, which is an aim perfectly 
legitimate, for otherwise America would be anything but American.” 
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evident purpose of which is to win the day for some selfish politi- 
cian. Foreigners are enlisted and plied with proper doses of ca- 
jolery ; they are made to form an exaggerated idea of the rights 
they are about to enjoy, and are not pestered with any hint about 
the duties of freemen and citizens, and thus marshalled and watched 
over like a gang of slaves, they are led to take the solemn oaths 
of citizenship. How can we sufficiently admire the zeal and pa- 
triotism of men who never think of enlarging the roll of citizens 
but when they want new votes to insure their own election? Ac- 
cursed be the pride which makes these paltry men think themselves 
great, and which prompts them, to corrupt the conscience of the 
unwary, and trample on the laws for the sake of power, as if the 
misfortune of being represented by them could not be purchased 
too dear! I will not insist on the careless manner in which the 
business of naturalization is conducted, but I ask what can the 
country gain by these self-seeking manauvres, which are less cal- 
culated to give new citizens to the state, than to strengthen the 
hands of faction by an accession of new accomplices ? 

** Shall I now speak of the manner in which the elections are 
conducted ? Shall I introduce the reader into those filthy pot- 
houses where the voting is done? Shall I sum up the fraudulent 
votes and the ever unpunished perjuries of the wretches who, 
urged on by ambitious men guiltier than they, profane the holy 
name of liberty? Even magistrates, obedient to their present in- 
terest, join in the plot against right and liberty, and wield the au- 
thority with which they are clothed against the law. They flatter 
those whom they fear, they threaten those by whom they are 
feared. The honest citizen is marked down asa black sheep ; the 
friend of justice is held up as an enemy of the people; political 
integrity is a ground for proscription ; all praises are reserved for 
baseness and fraud. In this miserable antagonism of paltry inter- 
ests, the cause of the country fades into the background, and the 
wretches who live at the expense of its honor fill the scene. O 
Caius Gracchus, thou haughty demagogue, ’tis not a dagger thou 
shouldst throw out from the rostra to the people of Rome, but 
rather, if thy name is to be held in honor hereafter, the noble 
promptings of a great mind, and the high teachings of rectitude 
and equity : thus would the people learn that the only true sover- 
eignty is that of virtue and moral beauty ! 

*« The evil undoubtedly exists ; it is growing and luxuriating in 
shameless rampancy. Society is at the mercy of ambitious men, 
who are working its ruin and enslaving it in the name of liberty. 
They claim the rabble as their property, a sort of wild beast which 
they stir up or pacify at their will and according to their conven- 
ience. ‘Their private interest is the measure of public good ; 
they hold our fortunes in their hands, the day is nigh when they 
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will hold our lives. We can expect nothing from popular tyrants 
but spoliation, misery, and degradation. From whatever quarter 
it may come, I hate despotism with a perfect hatred, and though 
it paint its hollow cheeks with the rouge of democracy, it is still 
for me the same object of horror. 

“* Without pretending to say that naturalization is the only source 
of the evil, 1 think I am not mistaken in attributing the greater 
portion of it to this cause. I mean naturalization as it is conduct- 
ed at present, that is to say, for the benefit of faction. The germ 
of the evil is in us, but naturalization matures it. The wretches 
who thus become the slaves of unprincipled politicians are of no 
country. Making as they do a traffic of our common liberty, they 
are the common enemies of every good citizen. Simony in poli- 
tics is as contemptible as simony in religion, and he who commits 
the one would not shrink from the other. But the evil is not past 
all cure. The Constitutional Convention of 1852 had ordained a 
registry of voters in our metropolis. A registry faithfully kept 
would have prevented fraud without injury to the legal voters, but 
we know how indecently the Legislature, at their last session, 
eluded the will of the framers of our Constitution. 

“To conclude, let all honest citizens, whether naturalized or 
natural-born, bear a hand in the work ; let them conspire for good, 
as others do for evil ; let them, by frequent intercourse, come to 
an agreement respecting the choice of proper men ; let them act 
in the admirable spirit of conciliation displayed by the founders of 
the republic ; let them, in accordance with Jefferson’s recommenda- 
tion, look rather to the candidate’s character than to his politics ; let 
them give efficacy to the will of that great majority of honest men 
who are now suffering in silence ; in fine, let them strive, by their 
union, to establish the ascendency of law and justice, and our 
liberties will be saved. 

“ As for you, ye courtiers of the people, under whatever flag 
your ambition may shelter itself, if you do not love Liberty enough 
to undergo some sacrifice for her sake, go on slandering your op- 
ponents, and painting them in the darkest colors ; go on flattering 
the multitude, and do not fail to turn their evil passions to your 
own account; still shed your hypocritical tears when you speak of 
the people’s rights; breathe hatred and revenge into their souls, 
and fashion them to obedience and the easy reception of flattery ; 
do all this, and leave to others the glorious, though less popular, 
task of speaking to the people the language of truth, and pointing 
out to them the path of duty. History teaches us where flattery 
leads to, but no human mind can estimate the tremendous national 
calamities which flattery has brought on, overwhelming alike the 
flatterers and the flattered, but preserving their names for ever- 
lasting infamy.” 
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Regarded, as Mr. Delery regards it, as a phase of nation- 
ality, Native Americanism is respectable, and we are very 
free to confess that we are never pleased to find our own 
journals sneering at “ Natyvism,” and the “ Natyves,” al- 
though we have as little sympathy as they with what they 
really intend by these terms. It is in bad taste, and, though 
it may please a certain class of their readers, it can hardly 
fail to be understood in a wider sense than intended, and 
to give offence even to those of their Catholic friends 
whose grandfathers and grandmothers were American- 
born. Nationality is a thing which foreigners are always 
required to treat with consideration, and it is never pru- 
dent, if peace and good-will are desired, to treat it with 
levity or contempt. No people in the world have a more 
intense nationality than our Irish Catholics, or are more 
sensitive to remarks derogatory to their national character- 
istics. No people in the world have, therefore, less right 
to sneer at the nationality of others. For ourselves, we 
respect the nationality of the Irish Catholics, who have 
left with bleeding hearts the land of their birth, and 
sought a new home in our native country, and we 
should be sorry to see them throwing it off and transform- 
ing themselves into Native Americans the moment they 
land on our shores; but we do wish them to remember 
that we Americans, whose ancestors recovered our noble 
country from the wilderness and the ferocious savage, 
founded its institutions by their wisdom and virtues, pur- 
chased its independence with their treasures and their 
blood, and sacrificed cheerfully themselves that they might 
transmit it as the home of rational freedom to their poster- 
ity, have ourselves, strange as it may seem to them, a strong 
feeling of nationality, a tender affection for our native land, 
and an invincible attachment to American usages, man- 
ners, and customs. After God, our first and truest love 
has always been, and we trust always will be, for our 
country. We love and reverence her as a mother, and 
prefer her honor to our own, and though as dutiful sons 
we may warn her of the danger she incurs, we will never 
in silence suffer her to be vilified or traduced. While we 
respect the national sensibility of foreigners, naturalized 
or resident among us, we demand of them equal respect 
for ours, 

There is, say what you will, such a thing as American 
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nationality. It is true, that the population of the United 
States is composed of English, Irish, German, French, 
Scotch, Dutch, Welch, Norwegians, Africans, and Asiat- 
ics, to say nothing of the aborigines ; but the population of 
English origin and descent are the predominating class, very 
nearly as much so as in England itself. They were for the 
United States asa nation first in the field, the original germ 
of the great American people, and they constitute at least 
three fourths of the white population of the country. They 
are the original source of American nationality, the founders 
of American institutions, and it is through their heart that 
flows the grand and fertilizing current of American life. It 
is idle to deny it, or to be angry with it. Individuals of 
other races have done their duty, and deserved well of the 
country, but only by assimilating themselves to the Anglo- 
Americans and becoming animated by their spirit. Other 
races, as long as they remain distinct and separate, remain 
foreigners in regard to American nationality, and they do 
and can participate in that nationality only as they flow in 
and lose themselves in the main current of Anglo-American 
life. Whether it be for good or for evil, the American 
nationality is and will be determined by the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean portion of our population. ‘The speculations of some 
German writers, that it must ultimately become German, 
and of some Irish editors that it must ultimately become 
Celtic, are worthy of no attention. No nationality here 
can stand a moment before the Anglo-American. It is the 
all-absorbing power, and cannot be absorbed or essentially 
modified by any other. This, quarrel with it as you will, 
is a “fixed fact.” There is, therefore, no use for any other 
nationality to strive to preserve itself on our soil, and 
there is not the least danger that our proper American 
nationality will be lost. ‘The American nationality will 
never be Irish, German, French, Spanish, or Chinese ; it is 
and will be a peculiar modification of the Anglo-Saxon, or, 
if you prefer, Anglo-Norman, maintaining its own essen- 
tial character, however enriched by contributions from other 
sources. 

This is to be considered as settled, and assumed as their 
starting-point by all immigrants from foreign countries. 
They should understand in the outset, if they would avoid 
unpleasant collision, that they must ultimately lose their 
own nationality and become assimilated in general char- 
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acter to the Anglo-American race. The predominating 
nationality of a country will brook no serious opposition 
in its own home. It knocks aside whatever obstacles it 
finds in its way, and, save so far as restrained by religion 
and morality, rules as a despot. It plants itself on its 
native right, on the fact that it is in possession, and will 
recognize in no foreign nationality any right to dispossess 
it or to withstand it. It is not attachment to American 
soil, or sympathy with the American nationality, spirit, 
genius, or institutions, that brings the great mass of for- 
eigners to our shores. No doubt we derive great advan- 
tages from them, but the motive that brings them is not 
advantage to us or service to our country. ‘They come 
here solely from motives of personal advantage to them- 
selves; to gain a living, to acquire a wealth, or to enjoy a 
freedom denied them in their own country, or believed to be 
more easily obtained or better secured here than elsewhere. 
The country, therefore, does not and cannot feel that it is 
bound either in justice or in charity to yield up its nationality 
to them, or to suffer the stream of its national life to be 
diverted from its original course to accommodate their man- 
ners, tastes, or prejudices. It feels that it has the right to 
say, in all not repugnant to the moral law: “ It is for you to 
conform to us, not for us to conform to you. We did not 
force you to come here; we do not force you to remain. 
If you do not like us as we are, you may return whence 
you came.” If I from motives of hospitality open my 
doors to the stranger, and admit him into the bosom of my 
family, I have the right to expect him to conform to my 
domestic arrangements, and not undertake to censure or 
interfere with them. So it is with a nation, when from 
hospitality it opens its doors to foreigners exiled from 
their own country, or voluntarily leaving it to make their 
fortune. It will never be pleased to find them forgetting 
that they are its guests, assuming the airs of natural-born 
citizens, and proceeding at once to take the management 
of its affairs upon themselves, or even volunteering their 
advice. 

Here, we apprehend, is the secret of native American 
hostility to foreigners naturalized amongst us. We nat- 
urally regard them as our guests enjoying our hospitality, 
and though not to our loss, yet chiefly for their own ad- 
vantage, and we do not and cannot easily bring ourselves 
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to feel that they have the same right to interfere in our 
national or political affairs that is possessed by natural- 
born citizens. In our eyes, as in their own, they always 
retain something of the foreigner. If their interference 
works us no prejudice, and only tends to carry out our 
own views, we of course accept it, and find no fault with 
it; but if we find it against us, defeating our plans and 
thwarting our purposes, we are pretty sure to recollect that 
they are foreign-born, and to feel that they abuse our hos- 
pitality, although they may have violated the letter of no 
positive law of the country. 

Weare divided, and are likely to be divided, into two great 
political parties, very nearly equal in strength. If, in the 
contests between these parties, the defeated party finds or 
imagines that it owes its defeat to the votes of naturalized 
citizens, who had been induced by the demagogues of the 
other side to go in a body against it, it very naturally feels 
its sentiment of nationality offended, and its resentment 
kindled against these naturalized citizens. If these citizens 
form in some respects a party, as it were a people, by 
themselves, and are found organizing and drilling military 
companies of their own, with strong foreign sympathies 
and antipathies, and represented by a press discussing freely 
and with little moderation all questions of internal and exter- 
nal policy, and circulating almost exclusively among them- 
selves, loudly boasting their ability to throw out or throw 
in either of the two great parties at will, and to elect or 
defeat any candidate for the Presidency, as he is or is not 
acceptable to them, an outbreak of native Americanism 
all over the country is the most natural thing in the world. 
If the organs of the foreign party go further, and declaim 
against native Americanism, vituperate or ridicule, under 
the name of “ Natyvism,” the strong feeling of national- 
ity which is possessed by every American, denounce it 
as anti-republican or as anti-democratic, claim all that is 
noble or commendable in our past history, whether in liter- 
ature or science, art or industry, war or politics, as the 
work of foreigners, and pour out the accumulated wrath of 
ages upon the Anglo-Saxon race from which the majority 
of us have sprung, representing it as incapable of anything 
great or good, and as fruitful only in works of darkness, 
nothing is more likely to result than a storm of native 
American indignation, that no power in the country will be 
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able to withstand. It is in human nature, and must be 
expected, however much we may lament it. 

We speak not here in the interest of natives or of An- 
glo-Americans, but in that of the foreign population, 
whether naturalized or simply resident in the country. 
The Anglo-Americans are abundantly able to take care of 
themselves, and if provoked to extreme measures, the pop- 
ulation of foreign birth would find themselves wholly at 
their mercy. We speak to warn our foreign-born popula- 
tion against provoking a contest with native Americanism, 
which most assuredly will not result to their advantage. 
They must beware of confounding the proper native 
American feeling with the anti-Catholic feeling. We our- 
selves, when first a Catholic, committed that mistake, but 
we are now convinced, that, however the two feelings may 
have been combined by the craft of No- -Popery men, and 
our own imprudence, they are at bottom essentially dis- 
tinct, and it is most assuredly for our interest to do all in 
our power to keep them separate. ‘The native American 
feeling, which is the sentiment of nationality, is to some 
extent allied with the anti-Catholic feeling, we grant; but 
only because those who have most offended it in late times 
are, or are presumed to be, attached to the Catholic relig- 
ion. But this is a mere accident. ‘The Native American 
party commenced against the foreigner long before there 
were Catholics enough here to alarm the Protestantism of 
the country, and the first paper started as the special organ 
of that party was conducted by Catholics, descended on 
one side at least from an old American Catholic family. 
We can assure our Catholic friends, that the sentiment 
which underlies Native Americanism is as strong in the 
bosom of American Catholics as it is in the bosom of 
American Protestants. If the party assumes an anti- 
Catholic character, the reason is to be found in the craft 
of the No-Popery leaders, and in the opposition manifested 
to it by Catholic as well as non-Catholic foreigners. 

Our foreign-born citizens must permit us to say that 
they have been imprudent, and have committed some seri- 
ous mistakes. It is wrong to claim as a natural right what 
is really only a boon. No nation is bound to admit for- 
eigners to all the rights and immunities of natural-born 
citizens. Men are naturally attached to their native soil, 
and on that soil have certain natural and inalienable rights, 
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which the government is bound to recognize and protect; 
but they do not and cannot carry their rights with them 
to another country. If they choose to emigrate, and fix 
their residence elsewhere, they must accept it subject to 
such conditions, not repugnant to the jus gentium, as the 
nation which concedes it sees proper to annex. ‘The nation 
has the natural right to preserve itself, and that which con- 
stitutes it what it is,— its national spirit, genius, usages, 
manners, and customs, — and therefore has a natural right 
to guard against any influx of foreigners, which, in its judg- 
ment, is incompatible with the maintenance of its identity. 
For foreigners to claim as a natural right to be placed on 
an equal footing with natural-born citizens, is entirely to 
misinterpret American republicanism, and to assert that 
abominable doctrine of the solidarity of peoples, main- 
tained by the infamous revolutionists of Europe, and 
which is incompatible, not only with all regular govern- 
ment, but with all national independence. 

Naturalization being a boon, not a natural and indefea- 
sible right, they who receive it should always be careful 
not to push the political rights it concedes to their extreme 
limits. ‘The country does, and, with the best intentions in 
the world, always will, draw a line of distinction between 
them and her own natural-born citizens. It is not in na- 
ture that it should be otherwise. She will put up without 
gross offence in the latter, with what she would not toler- 
ate a moment in the former. We, although a Catholic, 
may say hard things against the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
still be tolerated, though not so readily as if we were Prot- 
estant, because it is well kuown that we belong to that 
race ourselves, and do not hesitate to avow it in the face 
of our Celtic friends; but let a naturalized citizen of an- 
other race do it, and even our own American blood would 
boil with indignation. A man may scold his own wife, for 
she is his, and it is all in the family ; but let a stranger at- 
tempt the same thing, and the husband, if half a man, will 
knock him down, or at least turn him out of doors, with 
a significant kick behind, not likely soon to be forgotten. 
An Irishman may say what he pleases against his country- 
men, provided he does not separate himse If from them, 
and still retain his standing with them; but let an English- 
man or an Anglo-American say a tithe as much, and he 
will have the whole Irish nationality about his ears. All 
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this is human nature, and is to be expected. We love the 
Irishman all the better for it, and our heart is drawn out 
to him when we find him, in the ardor of his nationality 
and the tenderness of his patriotic affection, addressing his 
country as his mistress, laying his heart at her feet, or 
pressing her to his bosom. But since it is natural, it should 
teach our naturalized citizens to be on their guard against 
wounding American national sensibility, which is perhaps 
as delicate and as intense as their own, and that there are 
certain liberties which in common prudence a stranger- 
born may not take. ‘They may vote at elections freely, ac- 
cording to their own honest convictions, but they may not 
make themselves violent partisans, and enter with ardor in- 
to the heated action and envenomed contests of political 
parties. ‘They may be voters, but not canvassers. <A cer- 
tain moderation, a prudent reserve, in the exercise of their 
franchises is expected of them, and they cannot go the 
lengths they might if natural-born citizens, without giving 
serious offence. 

We tell our foreign journalists and politicians, and we 
do so the more readily because they know that we are the 
friend, not the enemy, of the foreign population of our coun- 
try, that they push the pretensions of their constituents to 
an extreme which American nationality will not tolerate. 
We warned them years ago against engaging, even for 
their own defence, in the controversy excited by the Na- 
tive American party. They cannot do it without making 
matters much worse for their countrymen. Their words, 
even when well meant and true enough at bottom, pro- 
duce an effect which they do not intend, because they do 
not fully know us, and because their own hearts do not 
beat with the pulses of our American life. They speak 
not our language with the national accent. Never Irish 
patriot made a greater blunder than did ‘Thomas Mooney, 
Esquire, when he recommended his countrymen to make 
presents of his History of Ireland to their American friends. 
Nothing would more prejudice the Irish character in the 
American mind than the general study of that book. Most 
of the books, pamphlets, discourses, and journals designed 
to vindicate the Irish character to the American public 
produce a contrary effect from what was intended or ex- 
pected. What the Irish should aim at is not to excite 
pity for the misfortunes of their country, or tears for the 
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wrongs they have for so many ages endured. ‘The resto- 
ration of a nation is hopeless when it can only boast a 
greatness that has passed away, or chant, though never so 
sweet and musical, a wail of sorrow. The world lives in 
the present; it cares little for a glory which has set, and 
though it may be momentarily affected by a pathetic la- 
ment, it looks only to what a people is and can do here 
and now. ‘The rank of a nation is determined in the 
world’s estimation, not by what it has been, or would 
have been were it not for the ruthless invader or the heavy 
hand of the oppressor, but by the energy and manliness of 
character it still retains. Who not of Irish descent cares 
for Tara’s ruins, or Brian Boru? Let the Irishman of to- 
day prove that he could be a Brian Boru, win the battle of 
Clontarf, or restore those ruins, and strike anew the harp 
in T'ara’s halls, and the world will honor him. ‘Till then, 
to boast or» whimper is alike useless. We speak not in 
justification of the world; we merely tell what it is, and 
how it judges. It esteems men and nations only for what 
they are to it, and can do in its work. 

Our readers will not misinterpret us. We mean noth- 
ing against the Irish character at home or abroad. Tor 
the Irish personally we have a strong affection, and to 
Irish Catholics, illustrious prelates, venerable clergy, and 
intelligent laity, we are under heavy obligations, both as a 
reviewer and as a lecturer, and we are bound to them by 
the strong tie of religion, the strongest tie we know, as 
well as by the ties, not weak with us, of gratitude, respect, 
and friendship. We know well the Irish Catholics of the 
United States, and that the great body of them are most 
grossly misunderstood and most vilely slandered by our 
No-Popery countrymen. ‘lhe great majority of them are 
quiet, modest, peaceful, and loyal citizens, adorning re- 
ligion by their faith and piety, and enriching the country 
by their successful trade or their productive industry. But 
it cannot be denied that hanging loosely on to their skirts 
is a miserable rabble, unlike anything which the country has 
ever known of native growth,—a noisy, drinking, and 
brawling rabble, who have, after all, a great deal of influ- 
ence with their countrymen, who are usually taken to rep- 
resent the whole Irish Catholic body, and who actually 
do compromise it to an extent much greater than good 
Catholics, attentive to their own business, commonly sus- 
pect, or can easily be made to believe. 
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Nevertheless, Irish Catholics, though constituting a large 
portion, do not by any means constitute the whole of the 
foreign-born population of the country, and we are now 
considering the whole, not a particular class of that popu- 
lation. ‘The immigration into the country the last year 
was greater from Germany than from Ireland, and proba- 
bly as many non-Catholics are now coming as Catholics. 
The principal hostility of Native Americanism has been 
manifested against Irish Catholics, partly because the 
popular feeling of the country is anti-Catholic, partly be- 
cause they have less than others in common with the 
American national character, and partly because they 
come into more immediate contact with our countrymen, 
and are represented by journals in the English language. 
But the question is not, and will not be, confined to them. 
It will soon be seen that the most dangerous class of im- 
migrants are the non-Catholics from the Continental states 
of Europe, — Germans, Hungarians, and Italians, imbued 
with the infidel and anarchical principles of the mad Eu- 
ropean revolutionists, and carrying on amongst us their 
machinations against legitimate authority and social order 
in a language which very few of our countrymen are able to 
understand. ‘These are likely to cause us serious danger, 
and it may well be a question with loyal Catholics not yet 
naturalized, whether it were not wiser and more for their 
interests to be themselves excluded from citizenship, than 
that these should be placed on a footing of equality with 
natural-born citizens. 

The danger to our country, and of course to us as Cath- 
olics, whose only reliance is on the maintenance of the 
supremacy of law, comes, as we never cease to repeat, 
from radicalism, from pushing the democratic tendency of 
the country to an extreme incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of necessary and wholesome authority; and radi- 
ealism, though now countenanced by a large number of 
natural-born citizens, is not of American origin. ‘The real 
Anglo-American people are stanch, uncompromising re- 
publicans, and prefer death to slavery; but they are nat- 
urally sober in their views, moderate in their demands, 
and loyal in their hearts. ‘They are naturally an orderly 
and law-abiding people. They are not loyal to men, but 
they are loyal to law, and no people are better disposed to 
understand and respect the laws. In declaring and win- 
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ning their national independence, they attempted no Uto- 
pia; they sought in their institutions to guard alike against 
the despotism of authority and the license of the subject. 
In all they did there was a wise moderation, a sobriety, 
and a good sense, which proved that they had in them the 
elements of a great, free, and noble people. In this respect, 
there is a marked difference between them and every con- 
siderable class of immigrants, except those of the old Eng- 
lish stock. The Irish, owing to the fact of their having 
been for ages in a state of hostility to their government, to 
their never having regarded the government of England 
over their country as legitimate, or her laws as binding 
upon them in conscience, have never acquired the Ameri- 
can respect for law as a civil enactment; and though loyal 
by nature, they require the law to be embodied in a per- 
son, and represented by a chief. We see this in their ten- 
dency to group around an individual, and to follow blindly 
the leader who chances for the moment to possess their 
confidence. ‘They are republican in their convictions, no 
people more so; but they retain in their interior life many 
of the habits which belonged to them when Ireland was 
ruled by chieftains, and each sept or clan followed to the 
death the banner of its chief. ‘The Germans have been 
accustomed to regard their princes as the living law, and 
when they escape from this authority, if not Catholics, 
they lose their respect for the laws, become wild demo- 
crats, and favor either the despotism of the state or the un- 
restricted freedom of the individual, and are socialists or 
anarchists. But whatever the doctrines they avow, or the 
real convictions of their minds, it must be conceded that 
the great body of foreigners naturalized or simply resident 
among us are not republican in their spirit, their interior 
habits, and their interior life and discipline. They have 
not that inward and abiding sense of the state, of law in 
the abstract, and of liberty with authority, which is so es- 
sential to practical as distinguished from theoretical repub- 
licanism. Hence their invariable tendency to confound 
republicanism with democracy, and democracy with radi- 
calism. They lack practical republican training. You 
feel it the moment you begin to converse with them, and 
it is the want of this interior republican discipline in un- 
educated Catholic immigrants that strengthens the suspi- 
cion that Catholicity is incompatible with republicanism, — 
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a suspicion both unjust and ridiculous, for the defect under 
a republican point of view is the result of their previous 
political, not of their religious life. 

Now whoever knows the history of our country knows 
that the radicalism from which it has so much to appre- 
hend has been favored by the mass of foreigners poured 
in upon us. It was at a very early day powerfully second- 
ed, we may almost say introduced, by Protestant Irishmen 
from the North of Ireland. ‘The editors who so disgraced 
the Republicans in their contests, at the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, with the old 
Federal party, honored by being the party of Washington 
and Adams, were for the most part Irishmen, who had 
caught their inspiration from French Jacobinism, and, not 
being able to fasten it upon their own country, came hither 
to blast with its sirocco breath the rich promises of our 
young repyblic. In later years, congregated in our larger 
cities, and spread along the lines of our public works, the 
foreign colonists have been the ready: resource of violent 
partisans and unprincipled demagogues, whether native or 
foreign born, and have become so important an element in 
our political warfare, that we had the mortification in our 
last Presidential election to see both parties make the ques- 
tion turn on which should secure the foreign vote. Here 
is the real danger that rouses up the native American spirit. 

We do not, of course, charge this dangerous radical ten- 
dency exclusively nor chiefly to Irish Catholics; but they 
must permit us to say that they have unintentionally 
contributed in former times, and to some extent are still 
contributing, their share to the danger. ‘T'he Catholic re- 
ligion is conservative, alike opposed to despotism and to 
license, and well-instructed Catholics, who are governed by 
their Catholic convictions, and act from deliberation, al- 
ways maintain a noble independence, and give no coun- 
tenance, direct or indirect, to radicalism; but there has 
been poured in upon us an impulsive and uninstructed 
mass, without the first elements of a political education, 
imbued with exaggerated notions of liberty, and incapable 
of applying the great principles of their religion to their poli- 
tics, who are easily used by demagogues, of their country- 
men as well as ours, to secure the election of candidates 
unfit to be elevated, and to support measures fraught with 
imminent danger to the country. ‘The great mass of the 
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twenty thousand subscribers to that ribald sheet called 
The Irish American, if so many it has, are nominally Irish 
Catholics, and no doubt nine tenths of the forty-five thou- 
sand who are said to have subscribed for The Citizen, to 
be conducted by that Protestant radical, John Mitchell, 
were also Irish Catholics, who in large numbers are ready 
to follow any radical, if an Irish radical, or one who can 
skilfully appeal to their cherished feelings as Irishmen ; 
and Irish Catholics, we presume, are the chief supporters 
of the so-called Catholic Standard, published at San Fran- 
cisco, and which is so utterly radical that we refuse to 
take it from the post-office. As long.as these facts stare 
y/ usin the face, it is idle for our Irish Catholic friends to 
pretend that they are contributing nothing to strengthen 
the dangerous radical tendency of the country. They do 
it by the facilities they afford to the machinations and in- 
trigues of demagogues, not, we readily admit, by their 
radical convictions or intentions. 
, The great body of the German Catholics, as far as we 
are informed, are a quiet, peaceable, and industrious por- 
tion of our population, and are by no means noisy or 
brawling politicians. Whether they generally vote Whig 
or Democrat, we know not, and care not; but we are as- 
sured that they are in general conservative in their views 
and feelings. But the non-Catholic Germans are among 
the worst radicals in the country. Some of their journals 
are the vilest that can be imagined, and some of their asso- 
ciations avow doctrines the most horrible. It is not from 
Catholic, but from non-Catholic foreigners, that comes the 
principal danger to our institutions. Who got up the Be- 
dini riots in our principal cities, which last winter disgraced 
our country at home and abroad, and which the secular 
press dared not oppose, lest it should lose for its candidates 
the foreign vote? They were foreigners, principally Ger- 
man infidels and Kalian patriots. Now, without the ele- 
ments furnished us by foreign immigration, we should 
never have had a population of a character which could 
have given occasion to the demagogic and radical spirit 
to rise to its present alarming height. When this is con- 
sidered, and also that our country has become, as it were, 
a refugium peccatorum of all nations, to which all the mis- 
creants of Europe may flock and carry on their war against 
the peace of nations and social order, mingle foreign poli- 
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tics with our own, and make the merits of candidates de- 
pend on their views of O’Connell, Kossuth, Smith O’Brien, 
Kinkel, Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Louis Napoleon or Fran- 
cis Joseph, Nicholas of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey, it 
can surprise no one that there should be in our midst a 
powerful Native American party, filled with hostility to 
foreigners. It is no more than what we saw in England 
herself with regard to French Protestant refugees in the 
time of Queen Anne. When we consider that a for- 
eign population at the rate of a quarter of a million or 
more annually is poured in upon us, with foreign manners, 
foreign tastes, usages, and habits, and by far the larger 
part of them imbued with erroneous notions of our institu- 
tions, and prepared to push democracy to extreme radical- 
ism, few of us can deny that there is at least some cause 
for apprehension, especially since our natural-born citizens 
are already to a fearful extent animated by an _ ultra- 
democratic spirit. ‘There is a real danger that it will not 
do either to deny or to disguise ; but which must be bravely 
met in some way, if we are to remain a model republic, a 
well-ordered republic, and not degenerate into the govern- 
ment of the mob. 

But how to meet the difficulty is no easy problem to 
solve. While we defend the sentiment of American na- 
tionality, and are so far on the side of Native American- 
ism, we must utterly repudiate the Native American party, 
so-called, for its real leaders are foreigners, mostly apos- 
tate or renegade Catholics of the Padre Gavazzi stamp. 
These vile European vagabonds have seized upon the hon- 
est native American and republican sentiment of the coun- 
try, and have sought to pervert it to a mere anti-Popery 
sentiment. Driven to desperation in their war against the 
Church, which they hate because they have vilely slandered 
and abused her, and fallen under her censure, they seek 
arms for their malignant passions in the deep love which 
every free-born American has for his country, and unhap- 
pily they have been but too successful. These men, the 
veritable chiefs of the present Native American party, care 
not a straw for American interests, or genuine American 
sentiment, any further than they canuse them for their 
own base and malignant purposes. It is really a foreign . 
party, and therefore, as Americans as well as Catholics, we 
disavow it. 
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The Native American party so called takes too low and 
too narrow a view of the question. It is itself animated 
by a radical spirit, and is hand and glove with foreign 
radicals. Itdoes not plant itself on the high ground of real 
Americanism, and defend itself on the ground of the right 
of a nation to preserve its own national character, but it 
takes its stand on the ground that the public has the right 
to determine what shall or shall not be the religion of in- 
dividuals, which is false in principle, inconsistent with re- 
ligious liberty, and repugnant to the constitution and the 
true American spirit, which place all religions on the foot- 
ing of perfect equality. It has no principle on which it 
can stand, and it finds itself under the necessity, in the first 
place, of asserting the right of the state to subject religion 
to itself, the spiritual to the temporal, and, in the next place, 
of opposing itself to religious liberty, even while professedly 
contending for it. ‘To deny to Catholics the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion in the name of religious liberty, is 
a little too glaring a contradiction for these. times, and will 
not be very extensively swallowed by the American people, 
as much as the majority of them may hate Catholicity. 
They are too logical and straightforward for that. 

Then, again, ‘the party not “only discriminates between 
foreigners, but it discriminates badly, with its eyes shut, or 
blinded, and under the influence of fierce and ignoble pas- 
sions. It does not direct its opposition to foreigners in gen- 
eral, but to Catholic foreigners in particular, that i is, against 
the only class of foreigners from whom very little if any 
danger is to be apprehended. ‘The really Catholic portion 
of our foreign population, whether Irish or German, are at 
present the most conservative body in the country. They 
have principle, they have conscience, and when shown the 
right, may be relied on to pursue it. In their religion, 
which is a living and informing principle within them, the 
country has the ‘best of all guaranties that, in proportion as 
they learn the real nature of our institutions and the real in- 
terests of the American people, they will demean themselves 
as good and loyal citizens. It supplies in them, and even 
more than supplies, the want of republican discipline, and, 
if they sometimes say or do things which are not in ac- 
-cordance with that wise and moderate republicanism which 
is the boast of the country, it must be set down, not to 
their religion, but to their original national character, and 
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the influence of the circumstances under which their char- 
acters were originally formed. It is precisely non-Catho- 
lic, and merely nominal Catholic foreigners, the pets of 
our demagogues, who threaten the peace and order of 
the country ; because, not recognizing or disregarding the 
restraints of religion, and freed from the authority of the 
chiefs or princes they were brought up to obey, they im- 
agine that they are free from all authority, and forget 
that the people here, though in a collective capacity sover- 
eign, are yet individually as much subject to the laws as 
the people in any state of Europe. They are thus prone, 
on coming here, to lapse into the character of anarchists. 
The only fault to be found with Catholic foreigners is, that 
they suffer themselves to be influenced and guided, not by 
their religion, but by their non-Catholic and revolutionary 
countrymen. Hence, all the danger really comes prima- 
rily from the non-Catholic class, and these, if we are to dis- 
criminate at all, are the class against whom we should 
discriminate. ‘They are a really dangerous class, because 
they have no religion to supply their want of respect for 
simple political authority as such, or to restrain them by a 
sense of duty to God and their neighbor, in submission to 
the constituted authorities and laws of the country. 

The evil, whatever it be, would be increased, not dimin- 
ished, by refusing naturalization to Catholic immigrants, 
and continuing it to those who are not Catholics; for the 
Catholic naturalized citizens even now, to a considerable 
extent, neutralize the influence of non-Catholic naturalized 
citizens, and will be found every year doing it to a still 
greater extent. We recollect when almost every Catholic 
journal in the country, if it alluded to politics at all, was 
radical, or tending to ultra-democracy ; now there is not 
one, with the exception of The Catholic Standard in Cali- 
fornia, that, though republican, is not strongly conservative 
in the good sense of the term, and the majority of them are 
conducted by natural-born American citizens. No journals 
in the country can compare with them in fearless Ameri- 
can independence, and energetic assertion of genuine 
American principles ; — we mean the principles entertained 
by the fathers of our republic, and incorporated into our 
institutions. During the popular commotions in Europe, 
they for the most part took the side of liberty and order, 
against social disorder, mad revolutionists, and despotism 
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in the state, whether the despotism of the monarch or of 
the mob. You never find the Catholic press, properly so 
called, advocating any of the popular humbugs of the day; 
you never see it availing itself of any momentary popular 
excitement to advance its cause. It sustains the Union 
by opposing nullification, State rights by opposing the 
Abolition fanaticism, and individual liberty by refusing to 
advocate the sumptuary legislation clamored for by our 
swarms of philanthropists. We do not pretend that our 
Catholic press is all that it should be, we are far from 
saying that it is faultless, but we are not ashamed of it, 
and the country ought to be proud of it, for it is governed 
by principle, and is the only really free and independent 
press in the republic. This press, if you will study it 
honestly, candidly, tells you what course will be pursued 
hereafter by the great body of our Catholic population, 
whether native or foreign born. Now disfranchise Catho- 
lics, and naturalize non-Catholics, and you will only aggra- 
vate a million-fold the evil you profess to complain of. 
The multiplication of dioceses, churches, and _ priests, 
which so alarms a portion of our countrymen, is only a 
new pledge of security to the country. It increases the 
piety and intelligence of the Catholic community, brings 
them more immediately under the influence of religion, 
and protects them from the demoralizing and dangerous 
influence of demagogues. If the conservative portion of 
the old American population were as wise as they think 
themselves, they would contribute liberally to the erection 
of Catholic churches wherever there is a Catholic popula- 
tion. Give us in this city churches and priests enough for 
the Catholic population, and all those things which now 
offend American taste and prejudice would soon disappear, 
as far as with the ordinary frailty of human nature can be 
expected. ‘The effort to Americanize by Protestantizing 
foreign-born Catholics, even in a political and social point 
of view, is unwise. Catholics who abandon their religion 
usually become infidels, and if they profess Protestantism, 
it is little better. ‘They never become good citizens, any 
more than good Christians. By this native American hos- 
tility to them as Catholics, and these constant efforts to 
proselyte, you compel them to retain as long as possible 
their old national character and customs, to congregate 
together as a distinct and separate people, to found schools 
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of their own, and, as far as possible, to live apart. Once 
frankly accept them as Catholics s, and let them feel that 
they can Americanize without apostatizing, and you will 
find that just in proportion as their religious wants are 
supplied will diminish all danger to be apprehended from 
them. ‘True, in this way Catholicity may become strong 
in the country, and native-born Americans like ourselves 
may, through the mercy of God, become Catholics; but 
that is a matter with which politicians or statesmen, as 
such, have nothing to do, for no one is or can be forced 
to become a Catholic, and every one has the natural right 
to become a Catholic, if he choose, without leave asked or 
obtained from the country. 

Still, as Catholics, we are not disposed to offer any op- 
position to Native Americanism, if it will only be impar- 
tial, and not discriminate against us. If it chooses to 
repeal the naturalization laws, and enact that hereafter 
no person not born in the country, or of American parents 
temporarily resident abroad, shall have the right to vote in 
our elections, or be eligible to any office, but conceding 
the full rights of citizens to all born in the country, with- 
out regard to the nationality of their parents, we shall our- 
selves offer no opposition. ‘The true policy for every re- 
publican country, we believe, is to confine suffrage and 
eligibility to natural-born citizens, although it should ordi- 
narily render naturalization, so far as civil as distinguished 
from political citizenship is concerned, as easy as possible. 
If the framers of our government had contemplated such 
an influx of foreigners as we have witnessed for the last 
few years, we think they would have confined the political 
rights of citizenship, suffrage and eligibility, to natural- 
born citizens. There would have been no hardship to for- 
eigners in this; there would be no hardship in doing so 
now to those not already naturalized, because no foreigner 
can claim these rights as a natural right. The immigrant 
could not then, indeed, hope to be a voter or an office- 
holder himself, but he could acquire and transmit real 
estate, enjoy the protection of the laws and the peace and 
prosperity of the country, and be consoled by knowing that 
his children would be citizens, and placed politically on an 
equal footing with others. ‘lo Catholics this would be 
no disadvantage, and not a few of them think so, since 
they manifest in general but a slight disposition to be nat- 
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uralized, as we have found by experience. It would, if it 
had been adopted in the beginning, have saved them from 
the pernicious influence of both foreign and domestic dem- 
agogues, and spared them both the cajolery and the hos- 
tility of political partisans. Catholics not naturalized, pro- 
viding the law is so altered as to give them, after suitable 
declarations, the civil rights of citizens, may well consent 
to forego those political rights now extended to all nat- 
uralized citizens, if by so doing they can save the country 
from the corrupt mass of non-Catholic foreigners who are 
doing their best to ruin it. 

Yet we do not apprehend, as we do not advocate, any 
material change in our naturalization laws, and the real 
evil we have designated must be endured, or left for time 
and the chapter of accidents, or more properly to Provi- 
dence, to cure. In the mean time, we beg our naturalized 
citizens and foreign residents to bear in mind that the 
native American sentiment is but the sentiment of Ameri- 
can nationality, and that it is their duty as well as their 
interest to respect it, and not to ridicule and vituperate it. 
If they find it necessary to oppose the miserable party 
which just now affects to be native American, they should 
take care to oppose it for its hostility to our religion, not 
for its nativism. ‘They must study to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, wounding the national sensibility, or adopting modes 
of action or expression likely to offend it. Let them not 
make their new home an arena for fighting the battles of 
the country they have left; let them organize no military 
companies composed exclusively of foreign-born citizens ; 
let them publish no journals, and organize no associations 
for political purposes to be effected in foreign countries. 
These things give offence, and not unreasonably, to the 
national feeling; they are not right, and may at a critical 
moment prove most embarrassing to the government. 

On the other hand, we would say to our countrymen 
that they would do well to begin by checking the dema- 
gogical spirit in themselves, and to be less untrue to our 
own American institutions. It is their fault, if they have 
allowed foreign radicals to corrupt them; and if danger is 
threatened, it is because they have lost the integrity and 
sobriety of our fathers. Jet them remember, that it is un- 
reasonable to expect foreigners to be transformed at once 
into Americans; that nationality is a stubborn thing, and 
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is not worn out in a day, or in a single generation ; that the 
nationality, the usages, manners, and customs, which offend 
us in foreign immigrants, are in themselves as respectable 
as our own, and that much can easily be pardoned to a 
poor people who have for ages been oppressed by tyranni- 
eal or incapable governments. Let them reflect on the 
immense advantage to material prosperity which we have 
gained by this influx of foreigners which alarms them. 
The foreign population, undeniably, has its faults, its vices 
even; but, though different, they are not greater than our 
own, often not so great. The Irish, for instance, greatly 
scandalize us by their habit of exposing, instead of conceal- 
ing, their vices. The Yankee holds that cleanliness is akin 
to godliness, and he cannot go into the Irish quarter of the 
city without feeling that its denizens must be a vile and 
immoral set, because not more cleanly. ‘They cannot be- 
lieve that virtue and dirt can be found in the same habita- 
tion. Yet Americans of the same class, following the 
same pursuits, are really less cleanly than the Irish. ‘The 
Irishman drinks, unhappily he drinks to his serious injury ; 
and when he drinks, it must be a social affair, for he is 
never satisfied with a solitary glass. He gets excited, 
rushes into the street, makes a noise, perhaps gets up a 
“paceable fight,’ knocks down the policeman, or breaks 
the head of his wife, not more sober than he. All this is 
shocking, inexcusable, and we cry out against the drunken 
Irish, against the priests, the bishops, the nuns, the Jesuits, 
and the Pope. God forbid that we should defend it, but 
the difference between them and us, after all, is only a dif- 
ference of manner. We do just as bad, or perhaps worse, 
only not precisely in the same way, or with a little more 
external decorum, with more regard for appearances. Our 
eyes are open to their vices, and closed to our own. There 
are more violations of external decency and the petty po- 
lice in Broad than in Beacon Street, and more real, solid, 
and abiding virtue. It is easy to declaim against the 
poor, uneducated Irish crowded together in our large towns, 
and to find much among them that is really annoying; but 
it is very difficult to go among these same poor Irish peo- 
ple, into their houses, and enter into familiar and kind- 
ly conversation with them, and not come away charmed. 
Even at worst, there is a mellow spot in the Irishman’s 
heart, and he has the secret of finding the mellow spot 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. II. NO. III. 45 
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in your own, if you have one. Place the same num- 
ber of Anglo-Americans in the position of these poor and 
reviled Irish people, subject them to the same privations 
and the same usage, and we should find a difference not 
at all flattering to our national vanity. Out from these 
narrow lanes, blind courts, dirty streets, damp cellars, and 
suffocating garrets, will come forth some of the noblest 
sons of our country, whom she will delight to own and to 
honor. Reflect on this, my countrymen, and reflect that 
the children of the foreign population will grow up native 
Americans, and you may well moderate your feelings 
against them. ‘They are too numerous to be massacred, 
too numerous to be driven from the country, and native 
Americans, we hope, have too much self-respect, if nothing 
else, to seek to make them bond-slaves. The immigration 
will soon cease or be greatly diminished, and in a few 
years the foreign population will be assimilated to the 
native. So, after all, with mutual forbearance, the evil will 


gradually disappear. 


Art. IV.— Des Etudes Classiques et des Etudes Profes- 
sionnelles. Par Arstne Canours, de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Second Edition, publiée par le Comité de I En- 
seignment Libre sous Présidence de M. le Comte Molé. 
Paris. 1852. S8vo. pp. 302. 


WE promised some time since to notice this work at 
length, but the special controversy as to the use of the Pa- 
gan classics in Christian schools, which occasioned it, has 
in great measure subsided, and it seems to us hardly neces- 
sary to redeem our promise. It is now pretty generally 
ugreed, we believe, that the excellent Abbé Gaume carried 
his doctrine to an unwarranted extreme, that he fell in his 
historical details into several inaccuracies of some impor- 
tance, and indulged in severe remarks on the instruction at 
least tacitly approved by the Church, which it is hardly 
lawful for a good Catholic to make. On the other hand, 
we think it is very nearly as generally agreed, that the 
youth in our colleges need to be more early and thoroughly 
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imbued with a knowledge and taste of Christian literature 
than they have been for the last few centuries. 

The evil indicated by the Abbé Gaume we believe to be 
very real, but we do not believe that it has originated in 
the use of the Greek and Latin classics as text-books, or 
that it would be sensibly diminished by excluding them. 
The evil lies elsewhere. Father Cahours shows in this 
work, what we have never doubted, that the use of the 
Pagan authors in the instruction of youth was as great, 
and, so far as the schools were concerned, as exclusive, in 
the Middle Ages, sometimes called the Ages of Faith, as 
in modern times. But it did not make Pagans then; why, 
therefore, should it make Pagans now? ‘The Abbé Gaume 
can answer the question, in accordance with his theory, 
only by distorting history, and denying well-authenticated 
facts. Yet that it did not then, but does now, in Europe, 
make Pagans to a very considerable extent, we believe, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is undeniable. 

If we look to education as it is now in Europe, the first 
thing that strikes us is the glaring contradiction between 
the lessons of the professor and the political and social 
order under which his pupils are to live. The state of 
society, under the point of view of liberty, revealed by the 
ancient classics, as they will be understood in the schools, 
is in bold contrast to that which the student encounters the 
moment he goes forth from the university into the world. 
The study of the classics in Great Britain and the United 
States has almost invariably a conservative, and rarely an 
Antichristian, tendency ; but on the Continent it has as 
invariably a revolutionary, and not unfrequently an infidel, 
tendency. It renders youth dissatisfied with the order of 
things they see established, plants in their minds the germs 
of revolt, and fills them at a very early age with the spirit 
of rebellion. Whence this difference ? 

The answer is not difficult. In Great Britain and the 
United States there is already established and enjoyed a 
political and social order far more favorable to liberty than 
that which is revealed by the ancient classics, and no 

‘ Englishman or American, under the point of view of free- 
dom, can really envy Pagan Greece or Rome. He has 
already a larger liberty than the subjects of either ever pos- 
sessed ; and hence he is struck in the ancient classics only 
by their exquisite art, their unrivalled beauty, and their 
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conservative principles. The case is entirely different in 
most Continental states. ‘The Continental student is most 
struck by the decided anti-monarchical tone of the classics, 
by their manifest republican spirit, and their lofty declama- 
tions against tyranny and in favor of liberty. ‘These dec- 
lamations seem to him strictly applicable to his own condi- 
tion. He feels that monarchy is tyranny, that his princes 
are tyrants, usurpers, and oppressors, and he burns to be an 
Harmodius, an Aristogiton, or a Brutus. The fact is, that 
the classics are republican, and Continental Europe is mo- 
narchical, and therefore the youth who are trained in them 
are imbued with principles hostile to the social order under 
which they live; and, when they become men, must, if 
they take an active part in society, either be rebels, revolu- 
tionists, or else must turn their backs on their childhood’s 
political faith, stifle all their young dreams of liberty, and 
in most cases enter into public life by an act of insincerity, 
and become the cold, selfish, and unscrupulous instruments 
of power. If they remain aloof from public life, and re- 
tain their university convictions, having no field for their 
talents and activity, they waste their lives in dilettantism, 
become frivolous, or mere devotees of pleasure. Finding, 
as they imagine, the Church, in her exterior action, on the 
side of the monarchical order, they lose their respect for 
her, lose their piety and their faith, and become pure Epi- 
cureans, saying, “ Come, let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

The cause of all this, after the corruption of human na- 
ture, must be looked for in the profound political and social 
revolution which has been going on in Europe during the 
last four hundred years. Greek and Roman antiquity, 
though republican, had little respect for individual freedom. 
It asserted the majesty of the state, and also its despotism. 
The city was supreme, and the citizen belonged entirely to 
her; and never did the political order actually established 
recognize a natural limit to the power of the state in the 
natural and indefeasible right of the individual, placed un- 
der the guaranty of the Divine Sovereignty. This unlim- 
ited authority of the state, when the republican order was ex- 
changed for the royal or the imperial order, was transferred 
to the prince, who was in consequence held to be the living 
law, as expressed by Ulpian, the old Roman jurist, Quod 
placuit principi, id legis habet vigorem, which is the funda- 
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mental maxim of Cesarism. While, therefore, the yo ng 
and ingenuous drew from the study of the ancient clas- 
sics republican inspirations, and found in them a nourish- 
ment for their love of popular liberty, the lawyers, courtiers, 
and princes drew from the study of the Civil Law, trans- 
mitted by the same antiquity, lessons wholly in favor of 
arbitrary power, or Ceesarism,— what is termed more gen- 
erally, in our days, Absolutism. 

Cesarism passed from the old Pagan Emperors of Rome 
to the Christian Emperors of Byzantium, and from these 
to the German Emperors of the West, and finally to 
nearly all the European courts, not excepting the Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts, of England. ‘The Church 
struggled successfully against it till the great Schism of the 
West, and with some effect till the end of the fourteenth 
century. Down to that time Casarism had not been able 
to establish itself anywhere in Western Europe, and there 
was, under the point of view of republicanism, no strik- 
ing discrepancy between the ancient classics and modern 
ideas and practices. ‘The scholars of the Middle Ages 
enjoyed a greater freedom than was enjoyed in classical an- 
tiquity. ‘lhe hereditary principle, as now understood and 
acted upon, was not then recognized ; and though the son 
might, and as a general thing did, succeed to his father, 
the crown remained, nevertheless, elective, and he could 
lawfully succeed to it only by the election or assent of the 
estates of the kingdom. ‘The nation, through its estates, 
the nobility, the clergy, and the people, or the municipal- 
ities, held, under God, the supreme authority, and could 
and did intervene effectively in the action of the govern- 
ment. The rights of all parties were clearly defined, and 
placed under the protection of the Sovereign Pontiff, as 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ and the father of Christendom. 
These rights the Popes struggled with all the powers they 
possessed to protect against every invasion, let it come 
from what quarter it might. But when the great Schism 
of the West, introduced and sustained by French ambi- 
tion and national pride, deprived the Papacy of much of 
the respect that had hitherto been yielded it, stripped it of 
much of its authority over temporals, and given currency 
to the anti-Papal maxims of Gerson and others, the Popes 
were no longer able successfully to resist the ambition of 
monarchs, and preserve for the European nations the free 
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and effective voice in the administration they had hitherto 
enjoyed. ‘I'he Pragmatic Sanction of Charles the Seventh, 
falsely carried back by some unscrupulous historians in 
several of its provisions to the reign of St. Louis, struck 
a blow at the Papal authority, and therefore at the Church, 
in France, from which it has never yet recovered in that 
so-called “ most Christian” country. Then followed the 
war of the nobles against the commons, and ther of the 
monarchs against the nobles, and the medieval society 
was found in its agony. Afterwards came Protestantism 
to break the unity of Germany, and to favor the usurpa- 
tion of princes, and the establishment of absolute Casar- 
ism. From the ministry of Richelieu in France, and the 
accession of Philip the Third in Spain, there has remained 
scarcely a vestige of medieval freedom on the Continent 
of Europe. Czsarism has been everywhere victorious, 
and almost everywhere triumphant. Hence everywhere 
we find on the Continent a discrepancy between the 
actual European world and the republican world of the 
classics. 

Superficial and disingenuous non-Catholic writers ascribe 
the establishment of this modern Cesarism to the Church, 
and pretend that the freedom enjoyed by Englishmen and 
Americans is due to Protestantism. But nothing either his- 
torically or philosophically is farther from the truth. If the 
Church favors Casarism, why, when she was so powerful, 
did she oppose it in the emperors of Germany, in the kings 
of France, and the Plantagenets of England? Why did she 
struggle with all her power to sustain the political and so- 
cial order it has supplanted? And why is it that it suc- 
ceeded only in proportion as she was weakened by the 
Western Schism, and subsequently by the Protestant de- 
fection, only one of the consequences of that Schism? If 
Protestantism introduces freedom, why has it not done so 
in Russia, in Sweden, in Denmark, in Prussia, and in the 
smaller Protestant German states? The simple truth is, 
that Cesarism has been introduced and established in 
modern Europe in spite of the Church, and against the 
true Catholic spirit; and she has suffered no less than the 
state, than the temporal order itself, from it. But the mis- 
sion of the Church is the salvation of souls, and she seeks 
to fulfil that mission. Whatever the political order that 
may obtain in this or that nation, she resigns herself to 
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it when she cannot change it, as she resigned herself to 
the persecution of the old Pagan Caesars. She does not 
preach revolution, she does not stir up sedition, nor en- 
courage her children to resist the order that is established, 
although she herself groans under the weight of its oppres- 
sion. She teaches resignation, peace, order, and calls fpon 
ker children to raise their affections from this transitory 
world to a higher and better world, — to seek the kingdom 
of God, which they can find under a monarchy, providing 
it leaves her to exercise her spiritual ministry in freedom, 
as easily as under a republic. Hence ardent young men 
and silly‘old men conclude that she is allied with the sov- 
ereigns, that she favors Cesarism and is the determined 
enemy of republican freedom. Hence, too, modern students 
in Europe of the Greek and Roman classics find them- 
selves equally opposed to the existing political order and 
to the religious, at once anti-monarchical and anti-Catholic. 

Here, we apprehend, is the source of that great evil 
which the Abbé Gaume ascribes to the use of the Greek 
and Roman classics as text-books in our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is the revolution effected in modern Euro- 
pean institutions and society in favor of Casarism, which 
has destroyed ancient European freedom, and deprived the 
people of that effective part in the administration of 
national affairs which they originally possessed, and ought 
to possess. We say and ought to possess, for however 
silent we might deem it prudent to be on that point when 
all Europe was in a state of Red-Republican insurrection, 
which struck at all authority, and threatened the very ex- 
istence of society, we are free now, — since the reaction has 
commenced and the danger to be apprehended for Europe 
is Cesarism, not liberalism, — and even bound, to assert the 
rights of the nation, or, as we say in this country, of the 
people. The impression, so widely entertained, that the 
Church opposes the revolutionists because they seek lib- 
erty, is wholly erroneous. She did not oppose the old 
French Revolution, as we have elsewhere said, till it tran- 
scended the temporal order, and encroached on the prov- 
ince of the spiritual. As long as it was simply a movement 
in behalf of political and civil freedom, she suffered it to go 
on, made no opposition to it, and censured it only when it 
transferred the principle of Casarism to the people, struck 
at the rights of property, and trampled on the freedom of 
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conscience. ‘The difficulty is, that both the sovereigns and 
the Liberals embrace Cesarism, and are agreed in assert- 
ing the absolutism of the state. But let the party clamor- 
ing throughout Europe for liberty be really a party in favor 
of freedom, — let it assert, on the one hand, legitimate au- 
thorfty, and recognize and protect, on the other, the in- 
herent and indefeasible rights of the individual, — and the 
Church will favor instead of opposing it. 

However, the evil signalized by the Abbé Gaume re- 
mains, and, what is worse, cannot be removed by ceasing 
to use the Greek and Roman classics as text-books. There 
is and always will be, do the best we can, a discrepancy 
between Catholicity and the world; but the particular dis- 
crepancy now signalized under the relation of political 
freedom, between modern society and the order revealed 
by the classics, we do not believe incapable of being re- 
moved, or that we must identify it with that which must 
always exist between the world and the Church. Bat it is 
not removable, in our judgment, by any education we can 
give our children; for whatever the lessons of the school- 
room, the character of the man is not determined by them, 
but by the various and complex action of society. It is 
one of the errors of our age to attribute too much to edu- 
cation. It is strong when supported by the innate instincts 
and tendencies of human nature, but powerless against 
them. You may exclude the classics, you may exclude 
everything but the most rigid orthodoxy and the most 
unexceptionable piety, but you can never train a Catholic 
people, a Catholic nation, imbued never so little with the 
free spirit of Catholicity, to be contented with low, degrad- 
ing, and debasing Cwsarism. Harmony between the in- 
terior of men’s souls and the present abnormal political 
and social organization of Europe, is cut of the question, 
and to get rid of Paganism in society, you must conform 
your political and social order to the free spirit of the 
Catholic Church. You must in some form restore to the 
nations the rights which the sovereigns have usurped, and 
give to the estates or the people a real and effective voice 
in the management of public affairs. The evil originates 
in the Cesarism now everywhere triumphant on the Con- 
tinent, and which is the joint product of courtiers and Jac- 
obinical revolutionists, and that Caesarism must be abol- 
ished, if you would remove it. 
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The great difficulty in abolishing that Cesarism and in 
re-establishing freedom in Europe is not in the strength or 
the ill-will of the monarchs, but in the madness of the 
Liberals. ‘The Church cannot favor them, and is obliged 
to sustain the monarchs, who oppress her and mutilate 
her power to do good, in order to save society and protect 
the people from the revolutionists, who would destroy 
them. It is the less of two evils. The first effort should 
be to correct this error of the Liberals, and this is not to 
be done by lessons in the school-room, but by reiterated 
lessons to the adult generation. What seems to us most 
necessary to be done, just at present, is to disabuse the 
world of that false impression that the Church is leagued 
with despots, and is hostile to political and social freedom, 
and to let the truth be known that the discrepancy be- 
tween the modern world and classical antiquity, under the 
point of view of freedom, is equally a discrepancy between 
that modern world and Catholicity. When all authority 
was everywhere attacked by armed ruffians, it was the 
duty of every publicist to raise his voice in its defence; 

j but the worst service our Catholic publicists can now ren- 
der society or religion is to go into ecstasies over the new- 
‘angled Cesarism in which the French Revolution of 1848 
has resulted, and the first fruits of which is the bloody war 
waged in support of the licentious, faithless, and indolent 
Turk, the unrelenting enemy alike of Christianity and civ- 
ilization. We are, as our readers well know, neither revo- 
Jutionists nor radical propagandists, and are indifferent to 
the mere forms of government; but we are and ever have 
been, and we trust we ever shall be, opposed to arbitrary 
power, determined enemies to the doctrine that the gov- 
erned are for the governors,-and in favor of that political 
order in which the nation has the effective control of its 
own affairs. 

But our intention in citing the title of Father Cahour’s 
learned and deeply interesting work was, not to open a 
discussion of this sort, but to take occasion from it to offer 
some remarks on the public or common school system of 
our own country. We have been charged with hostility 
to the common schools, and even with having spoken 
slightingly of them. But there are a great many people in 
the world who cry out before they are hurt, as well as some 
who cry out on finding that they are not hurt. Very wise 
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people —in their own estimation— sometimes speak of 
what they do not understand, and manifest unmatched 
heroism in encountering and demolishing an enemy that 
exists only in their own fancy. It is possible for us to 
think the common school system of the country is not per- 
fect, that it has many grave defects, and under certain 
points of view is objectionable in principle, without being 
absolutely hostile to it, or by any means wishing to destroy 
it, or even to impede its operations. Comparing the sys- 
tem with what should be, or looking at it in the light of 
the exaggerated boasts an unwise patriotism is accus- 
tomed to make of its perfection and its wonderful effects, 
we might even speak slightingly of it, and yet think very 
highly of it when the question lay between it and no com- 
mon schools at all. We may consider the system, inas- 
much as it is intended to operate against Catholicity as 
avowed by our Protestant countrymen, as designed to de- 
tach our children from the religion of their parents, and 
train them up infidels, or in what we hold to be a false 
religion ; and so considering it, we may well call it an “ in- 
fernal system,” or “a system devised with infernal skill 
against God’s Church,” for only an infernal spirit, in the 
judgment of a sincere Catholic, could wish to do anything 
of the sort. This sounds harsh in Protestant ears, per- 
haps; but how does it sound in our ears to hear our 
Church called “ Babylon,” our Holy Father the Pope 
called “ Antichrist,” our clergy termed “ emissaries of Sa- 
tan,” and our holy religion spoken of as “the infernal sys- 
tem of Popery”? Are these terms mild and courteous, 
charitable and polite? Let our Protestant community 
observe the rules of ordinary civility, we will say, of com- 
mon decency, in speaking of Catholics and Catholicity, 
before they complain of our using harsh terms in speaking 
of their measures intended to lead our children to aposta- 
tize. If,in speaking of the common school system accord- 
ing to the avowed intentions of the Protestant community 
in sustaining it, we characterize it as a Catholic must 
characterize it, we only do our duty, and are not to be 
censured. We have a perfect and indefeasible right before 
God and man to be Catholics, and to bring up our chil- 
dren Catholics, and we cannot rate the understanding of 
Protestants so low, as to suppose that they can expect us 
to be enraptured with any system or measure intended 
expressly to impede our exercise of this right, 
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But though we may highly disapprove of the common 
schools regarded in the light in which it has recently be- 
come fashionable among non-Catholics to defend them, 
we may, nevertheless, be very friendly to the common 
schools themselves, for it may happen that we have no 
fear of their being able to corrupt the faith of our children, 
or to detach them from their devotion to the Church. It 
may be that we believe non-Catholics have exaggerated 
the evils that these schools can do us as Catholics, and 
that we believe the faith of our children is sufficiently 
robust and tenacious to withstand all the sectarianism 
Protestants can agree among themselves to introduce into 
them. It may even be, that we see in them something 
favorable to us, and a chance of turning them to our ad- 
vantage. It then would by no means follow, because we 
condemn the avowed intention of non-Catholics, that we 
condemn the schools themselves, far less that we are 
opposed to education, or afraid to have our children thor- 
oughly instructed, as if our religion dreaded the light. 

It is very true that we believe the common schools are 
praised beyond their merits; it is very true, also, that we 
believe the power of education to render a people contented 
and virtuous is greatly overrated; and we are far from 
believing, even if the whole country were Catholic, and all 
the schools under Catholic control, all the children brought 
up in the Catholic religion, by the Christian Brothers, or 
some other religious order or congregation, whose especial 
vocation it is to educate the young, that there would be no 
vice or crime in the country. Education cannot take away 
free will, or supply the place of the Sacraments. If we 
have exclusively Catholic schools for our children, our 
children will, nevertheless, not always be what we wish 
them. Many are called, but few chosen. The ravages of 
sin cannot be repaired, or the fermentation of concupiscence 
and the outbreaks of passion prevented, by any education 
that can be devised. Education has not to do with a dead 
or a merely passive subject. No child is in the hands of the 
educator as clay in the hands of the potter. The educator 
has to deal with a living subject, endowed with a special 
nature and a free will of its own. Catholic education was 
never more general or more thorough in Europe than it 
was just prior to the outbreak of Protestantism. The 
children of Italy had received none but a Catholic educa- 
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tion, and yet we found the Peninsula, in 1848, overrun with 
Italians ready to war to the death on the Pope and Cath- 
olicity. Not therefore are we opposed to education, or 
we would not have Catholic schools wherever they are 
practicable, but therefore we do not look upon education, 
not even Catholic education, as alone sufficient to protect 
faith and insure the practice of virtue, or as really of so 
much importance as the men of our age, in the plenitude 
of their Pelagian heresy, would persuade us. 

It is true, also, that we have some objections to the 
present common school system as adopted by most of the 
States. To educate is not the function of the state, and we 
do not recognize the right of the state to tax its citizens for 
the support of schools to which they cannot in conscience 
send their children, or have no children to send. It is no 
more the business of the state to educate my children than 
itis to feed or clothe them, and it has no more right to 
make the education than it has the support of children @ 
tax on property. Education is the right and the duty ¢ 
parents, and to take it from them and give it to the st# 
is to strike a severe blow at the sacredness of family, ® 
basis of society. But aside from this, we object to the sys* 
tem, as it has within a few years been modified, its decided 
centralizing tendency. ‘The great evil of European society 
is not in the fact that the supreme executive is called king or 
emperor, instead of president or governor, and suceeeds to 
power by inheritance instead of election, but in the system 
of centralization of power which has been everywhere in- 
troduced. The real curse is the bureaucracy, the concen- 
tration of all powers in the central government, to be ad- 
ministered by officials whose constant aim must be to 
magnify authority, to increase their pay or perquisites, to 
display their power, and to keep their places. The central 
government through its officials is everything, and nothing 
is left to provincia! authorities, to municipalities, to corpo- 
rations, or to individuals. It affects to be the general and 
particular providence of the nation. All must radiate from 
it, and nothing must be attempted without its permission 
and its initiation. Commerce, agriculture, industry, art, 
science, religion, education, are placed under its author- 
ity and control. No free, spontaneous movement is any- 
where permitted, and the people are disheartened and par- 
alyzed by the official, or rather the officious, intermeddling of 
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the government and its employés, even when well-inten- 
tioned. ‘The real work for reformers in Europe is to decen- 
tralize power, not to revolutionize the state. Something of 
this was attempted under the late French Republic, in the 
organization of departmental and communal conseils, lo- 
cally elective ; whether what was then begun has been con- 
tinued or destroyed since the coup de état of December, 
1851, we are not able to say, but centralism to its fullest 
extent appears to be the tendency of the Empire. The 
glory of the British constitution is in the absence of this all- 
absorbing centralization. ‘The medieval system of Europe 
was in one sense monarchical, but the power of the mon- 
arch was controlled and kept within wholesome limits by 
local institutions and authorities, which, though subordi- 
nate to the crown, did not hold from it. The German 
Emperor received the empire from the Pope and the Ger- 
man electors. ‘The German princes and nobles gave him 
his title and power, not he them their titles and authority. 
‘hey held their local and inferior powers by an indepen- 
nt title. The principle here implied was at the basis of 
: whole medieval political constitution, and no sovereign 
ould say, L’etat, c’est moi. The king was placed at the 
summit of the political hierarchy, it is true, but he rested on 
columns which had a basis of their own, and which were 
independent and integral elements of the state. In Eng- 
land the great struggle of the Norman kings was to destroy 
the independence of the estates, and to centralize all the 
powers of the state in the hands of the central govern- 
ment; and it was this attempt that the barons and com- 
mons resisted, and, upon the whole, successfully resisted. 
But whoever has studied the course of British politics, 
especially since 1832, must be well aware that centraliza- 
tion is advancing with fearful rapidity in the British em- 
pire, not precisely in favor of the crown we admit, at least 
not so for the moment, but in favor of the commons, who 
are ceasing to be an estate, and are becoming the people 
of Great Britain. When a few more Reform Bills are 
passed, Great Britain becomes a centralized government, 
a huge centralized democracy, with or without an im- 
perial head, as the case may be, — what we may call the 
Napoleonic democracy. 
The same centralizing tendency is even stronger in our 
own country, — not to centralized monarchy as in Europe, 
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but to centralized democracy. The original American de- 
mocracy, the democracy of 1775, retained the best elements 
of medieval politics, and studied to distribute instead of 
concentrating power; but since the “ Gallic Era,” 1789, the 
tendency of the country has been to lessen the importance 
and to break down the independence of local authorities, 
and to concentrate all powers in the central administration, 
both in the States and in the Union. The radical differ- 
ence between American and European democracy has 
never been sufficiently considered by our people. Euro- 
pean democracy starts from centralism, from absolutism, 
and simply transfers to the people as the state all the au- 
thority claimed by the absolute monarch, and instead of 
saying the king, it says the people is the living law. Hence 
it establishes the same system of bureaucracy which it had 
rebelled against, and the same despotism under another 
form, as we have shown in our article on the Roman Revo- 
lution. All authorities in the state emanate from the cen- 
tral government, and all affairs are managed by its officials. 
But the American democracy starts from the distribution 
of powers, and the independence, each in its sphere, of the 
local authorities. ‘The state is not all in the central gov-., 
ernment, but resides primarily in the elements which are 
anterior to it, and which create or constitute it. The central 
government of the Union is subsequent, not anterior, to the 
separate States, and in law and fact holds from them, not 
they from it. ‘They made it, and raised it on their shields, 
as the old Frank nobles raised their newly elected king. 
In the States themselves, the central government is not the 
creator, but the creature, of the state, and holds from the 
local and self-subsisting authorities which have constituted 
it. These local authorities, which we in Massachusetts call 
towns, are subordinate to the central government, indeed, 
as a part is subordinate to the whole; but they do not em- 
anate from it, and the supreme executive of Massachusetts 
has nothing more to do with the election or official conduct 
of the board of Selectmen of Chelsea, so long as they keep 
within the limits of their constitution, than he has with the 
appointment and official conduct of the Maire of Greno- 
ble in France, or the Common Council of London in Eng- 
land. In Massachusetts, and in all New England, the 
elements of the state were originally the towns, as corpora- 
tions, and these by their votes and representatives formed 
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the central government. In other States the system was 
variously modified, but in all the principle of distribution 
was in some form recognized, and precautions taken that 
the central government should never concentrate all power 
in itself. Briefly we may say, the study was in the first 
instance to leave as much to the people themselves, to 
their individual and spontaneous activity, as is compatible 
with the maintenance of the public peace and the general 
welfare; in the second instance, though authority must 
step in, to leave as much as possible to the towns, muni- 
cipalities, and counties, and finally to reserve as little as 
possible to the central authority. ‘This was the original 
American system, and in principle it conformed to the me- 
dieval, in opposition to the modern European system, 
whether royal, or imperial, or democratic. 

Now every one who is capable of forming a judgment on 
the subject knows perfectly well that the tendency of the 
country ever since the old French Revolution, which, as it 
professed to be democratic or republican, engaged our sym- 
pathies, is and has been to follow the European system, 
and to substitute French centralized democracy for the 
original American system, borrowed in its best features 
through England from the medieval system. ‘The ten- 
dency has been and is to concentrate all power in the 
hands of the central government, and to regard all local 
and subordinate authorities as emanating from it and hold- 
ing under it. On the continent of Europe the administra- 
tion seizes upon education as a means of forming the pop- 
ulation to its own purpose. The example was set by the 
French Jacobins in the Convention, who sought by a 
rigid system of state education to rear up all the children 
of France in the infidel and infamous principles of French 
Jacobinism. The monarchical governments have borrowed 
the same policy, and seek to make education the means of 
consolidating and sustaining their arbitrary power. They 
place it under the control of the administration, and treat it 
as an affair of public police, as they do religion. We have 
adopted the same principle in our turn, and are engaged in 
carrying it out in the same way. Instead of leaving it to 
families, to towns, or municipalities, in accordance with our 
original American system, we now subject it to the cen- 
tral administration of the state. New York, we believe, 
took the lead in this bad work, by establishing her Regents 
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of the University, after the model of the French Conven- 
tion, and instituting the office of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. Massachusetts followed with her Board 
of Education ; and our common schools are now in a fair 
way of becoming, what they were not formerly, Stare 
schools, under the absolute control of the central adminis- 
tration, itself subjected to the irresponsible will of the ma- 
jority for the time. Soon, as in Prussia, attendance on the 
public schools will be made compulsory, and the liberty of 
opening private schools, exempt from state control, will, as 
in France lately, and perhaps now, be forbidden, without 
the permission of the central administration. 

Now to this centralizing tendency in the administration, 
and to these centralized common schools, we are strenu- 
ously opposed on general principles, and always have been. 
As editor of The Boston Quarterly Review, although then 
a stanch Protestant, we opposed most strenuously the es- 
tablishment of the Board of Education in this Common- 
wealth, and on the same principles we now set forth. We 
exerted all the influence we had to get it repealed after it 
had gone into operation, and came within a very few votes 
of succeeding. We dislike the system, because education 
is a spiritual affair, and pertains to the soul, and the state is 
limited in its functions to temporals, to what pertains to the 
body. Nevertheless, it is rather as American citizens than 
specially as Catholics we now oppose it. We can as easily 
get our rights as Catholics respected by a central board 
as by anon-Catholic majority of voters in open town-meet- 
ing, and we shall be agreeably disappointed to find the 
people of New York sustaining the very just decision of Mr. 
Randall, her able and liberal Superintendent of Common 
Schools. As Catholics we can live under the system as 
long as we are in the minority, but Protestants would not 
find it working agreeably to them if we were in the ma- 
jority, and chose to continue it. ih 

We object also to the system as established in this coun- 
try, that it makes no account of the fundamental religious 
differences between Catholics and Protestants, and requires 
both to send their children to the same schools to be edu- 
cated in common. This is not just to either party. 
France, Austria, and Prussia, where the population, as with 
us, is divided between the two religions, establish schools 
under Catholic superintendence for the children of Catho- 
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lics, and schools under Protestant superintendence for the 
children of Protestants. This might be difficult here in 
the sparsely settled districts, but could be easily done in 
the larger towns and the more densely populated parts of 
the country. It ought to be done, and if done would re- 
move all special causes of complaint. It is just, and 
would be politic. But our non-Catholic countrymen will 
not consent to it, and no considerations of justice or of 
good policy will induce them to forego their vain hope of 
Protestantizing our children by means of the common 
schools. 

We complain more especially of our common schools, 
that they do not practically conform either to the spirit or the 
letter of the law organizing them. We do not ask nor ex- 
pect our religion to be taught in the public schools, but we 
do ask that it shall not be insulted or tampered with in 
them. The law in all the States, we believe, forbids the 
introduction of sectarianism into the public schools, and 
we have the right to insist that this law shall be rigidly en- 
forced. But text-books are used which misrepresent and 
malign our religion, and in many places the Protestant zeal 
of the teachers is so ardent, that they cannot forego the 
attempt to Protestantize the Catholic children under their 
care. It is in this non-compliance with the requisitions of 
the law, that originates that dissatisfaction with the public 
schools so widely manifested by Catholics. Let the law 
be complied with, and the rights of conscience be respected, 
and the reluctance of Catholics to send their children to 
the public schools will not be greater than that of the more 
reputable Protestant sects. 

But notwithstanding all these grave objections to the 
system and to the practical character of many of the 
schools, we think our non-Catholic countrymen will be 
greatly disappointed in their expectations. In our judg- 
ment they altogether overrate the influence of common 
schools to root out Catholicity from the country. Relig- 
ious instruction may be banished from the public schools, 
but not therefore are we obliged to content ourselves with 
a strictly godless education for our children. Besides the 
school, there is the Church, and there ishome. In this city 
the religious instruction of our children is very generally 
attended to. They generally attend the public schools, 
and are taught the Catechism two or three times a week 
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elsewhere ; and we are not able to discover that those who 
go to the public schools are seriously injured in their faith 
or morals, and so far as we are informed, few others can be 
got to learn their Catechism. We undoubtedly lose many 
children, but not more in proportion of those who go to the 
public schools than of those who go to the Catholic schools. 
We lose some when very young, who are kidnapped by 
the philantnropists; but after these our losses are prin- 
cipally among those who run wild in the streets, who never 
go to any school, who never hear Mass, and who never re- 
ceive any domestic education, — whose parents are too 
poor, too ignorant, or too vicious to take any proper care 
of them ; and others after they have been taught their Cat- 
echism, made their first communion, and have left off going 
to school. The majority of our losses, we apprehend, are 
from this latter class; but these losses are due to influences 
which operate alike on our children, whatever the schools 
in which they have been instructed. Where the Catholic 
population is provided with churches and priests in suffi- 
cient number, and parents understand and do their duty, 
there is little difficulty in keeping our children in the faith 
till their school days are over. After that comes the more 
serious danger; but it arises from their social position and 
the social influences to which they are inevitably exposed, 
and from which no education can effectually guard them. 

Protestants render us a service in many localities, for 
which, were it not intended to operate against our religion, 
we should even feel grateful. In this city, for instance, it were 
utterly impossible for us to establish and support purely 
Catholic schools for the whole number of our children. 
We have neither the pecuniary means nor the requisite 
number of competent teachers. We could establish schools 
for a few of our children, but, if withdrawn from the pub- 
lic schools, the great majority would grow up without 
any education, either religious or secular. They would 
be suffered to run at large in the streets, be early initiated 
into all the mysteries of iniquity, and become a grief to 
their parents, a scandal to religion, and the pesis of soci- 
ety. For the mass of our children the only alternative is 
the public schools or no education except that of the 
streets, and the education of the streets is several degrees 
more injurious, in our opinion, to faith and piety, than that 
of the common school room. Our children know beforehand 
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that the common schools are under Protestant influences, 
and that the teachers are for the most part non-Catholic. 
They are therefore forewarned to distrust whatever they 
find in these schools, or hear said by these teachers, on the 
subject of religion. 

Protestants flatter themselves that, if our children go to 
the same school with Protestant children, and associate 
freely with them, they will lose their attachment to the re- 
ligion of their parents. In individual cases this may in- 
deed happen; but as a general rule this early mingling of 
our children with those of Protestants will, we apprehend, 
be found to have a contrary eflect. Our children, when 
they grow up, will have, in spite of all we can do, to live 
and associate more or less with Protestants; and whatever 
precautions we take in their childhood, some day they will 
have to become acquainted with them, and to learn what 
they have to say against Catholicity. ‘To keep them in 
the faith by keeping them from all contact with heresy is 
entirely out of the question in a country like ours; and 
nothing, as far as we can discover, is gained by delaying 
this inevitable contact to a late period of life. Those for- 
eigners, we have observed, who have grown up in igno- 
rance of Protestants and Protestantism, are precisely those 
who, on coming here, are the most liable to fall away. An 
Irishman from the parts of Ireland where Protestants 
abound, and who has encountered them daily from his 
childhood up, is seldom if ever found to apostatize on 
coming to the United States; but, unhappily, we cannot 
say as “much for those who come from those parts of Ire- 
land where there are few or no Protestants. Children are 
while young strongly disposed to adhere to the religion of 
their parents ; and if, before they have begun to speculate 
on their own account, and before they have begun to expe- 
rience the perturbations of passion, they have become 
familiarized with Protestants, heard and answered their 
objections as a child may hear and answer them, there is 
comparatively little danger of their ever in after life being 
seduced from the Church. Protestantism has no novelty 
for them, and therefore no power to attract them. 

Moreover, the impression the Catholic child gets of 
Protestants from his parents is seldom wholly true, for 
the child transfers the horror of Protestantism with which 
they have inspired him to Protestants personally, and fan- 
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cies that they must be as deformed, as horrible, and as re- 
volting in their ordinary appearance and in the ordinary 
relations of secular life as his parents have painted Prot- 
estantism itself. One day he becomes personally ac- 
quainted with Protestants, finds them not ill-looking, de- 
cidedly human in their appearance, intelligent, active, 
amiable, and perhaps even affectionate. He is surprised ; 
he sees the picture he had formed in his own mind is false, 
and that he has been deceived, and, as he concludes, by 
his parents. His confidence in their judgment is then 
weakened, and he is prepared to listen to what his Prot- 
estant. friends have to say. Now comes the danger. He 
finds himself ignorant of the objections which Protestants 
urge against our religion, and quite unprovided with an- 
swers to them, for no one can understand the answer to 
an objection till he knows practically the objection itself. 
Now, if he had known Protestants from his infancy, learned 
from early childhood these objections in the form in which 
children state and understand them, and been furnished, in 
proportion as his mind needed and could receive them, 
with the proper explanations and answers, he would not 
have been in a moment’s danger. Since Catholics and 
Protestants must live together, this early mingling of Cath- 
olic and Protestant children at school, if proper pains be 
taken by Catholic parents and pastors to instruct their 
children, will work more good than injury to our religion. 
The Protestant party will lose much of their prejudice, and 
the Catholic party will grow up with a firm and robust 
faith, proof against every trial, and which no contact with 
heresy in after life can shake. 

Another effect will be produced, alike fatal to the hopes 
of non-Catholics. ‘Their present strength against Catho- 
lics in this country to a great extent depends on the fact 
that the majority of Catholics are foreigners, with un- 
American tastes, habits, and manners. Our children, if 
educated in the public schools, will at a very early age 
become Americanized, and be able to feel that they are 
“to the manner” both “born” and bred. ‘They will imbibe 
a free and manly spirit in face of non-Catholics, and hold 
up their heads, and speak out in the bold and energetic 
tone of free-born Americans. ‘The Church will then cease 
to be a foreign Church here; it will be nationalized, and 
Catholicity become an integral element in the national life. 


/ 
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The Catholic population will assume their rightful po- 
sition, and have their due moral weight. This will be a 
gain to the Catholic cause of no little importance, for we 
can assure our non-Catholic friends that their belief that 
to Americanize is to Protestantize is wholly unfounded. 
We do not place American nationality in itself above 
other nationalities, but it is undoubtedly the best national- 
ity for Americans, and Catholicity will become strong here 
in proportion as the Catholic population is thoroughly 
nationalized, and has none of the prejudices to encounter 
common to every native against foreigners. 

Looking as calmly as we can on all sides of the ques- 
tion, we are firmly convinced that the common schools are 
upon the whole an advantage rather than a disadvantage 
to us as Catholics. Of course, they are not all we could 
wish, they are not what we would have if we were able 
to do as we would, but they are by no means as danger- 
ous to us as non-Catholics in their anti-Popery zeal per- 
suade themselves. We are and must be, in all the rela- 
tions of secular life, mixed up with Protestants, and such 
are the circumstances of the country that our safety con- 
sists in having our children early inured to the rough and 
tumble of American society as it is. Here we cannot ex- 
pect them to grow up Catholics through simple social influ- 
ences, or to be protected in the faith by the fostering care 
of the government, or by its vigilance in excluding all con- 
tact with heresy. ‘The faith of our children must be early 
exercised to habits of self-defence. Catholicity here can 
be no hot-house plant. It is and cannot but be exposed 
to all weathers. But this need not encourage the hopes 
of non-Catholics, or discourage us; for if parents will only 
do their duty and pay some little attention to domestic 
education, and study to set a good example before their 
children, it will only take the deeper root and attain a har- 
dier growth. Here, if not everywhere else, the Catholic, 
save in his dependence on the Church and her sacraments, 
must learn to stand alone, and early acquire what the Ger- 
mans call Selbststindigkeit, or a stand-up-tiveness-on-one’s- 
own-feet. Faith and piety may be injured by too much 
nursing, and a Catholic people may lose its faith by the too 
great pains of secular society to keep them orthodox. For 
those who have not a vocation to the religious life, the 
great study should be to form a sturdy Catholic character, 
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that may be trusted in some measure, with God’s grace, 
to itself. ‘They who are to live in the world must be 
formed to withstand the world, and to be able in whatever 
straits they are placed to do something to help themselves. 
The times when a Catholic community could be guarded 
by the civil power, as the shepherd guards his flock by his 
watch-dog from the wolves, have passed away, perhaps 
never to return, and the great body of Catholics every- 
where, as under the Pagan emperors of Rome, must now 
be early accustomed to feel that they are left to the provi- 
dence of God, the vigilance of their pastors, and to their 
own resources ; and the earlier we prepare our people in this 
country to face the errors and dangers to which they are 
exposed, the better will it be for them and the better for 
religion. ‘Taking this view of the subject, we are very far 
from regarding the common schools, even if we are obliged 
to avail ourselves of them, so long as they are no worse 
than they now are, as likely to do us any permanent injury 
as Catholics. 

Our readers will perceive that we have not entered into 
the question as to the propriety, where practicable, of es- 
tablishing and supporting exclusively Catholic schools for 
our children, for on that point we suppose there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among Catholics. We have studiously 
avoided saying anything of the movement of Catholics to 
substitute purely Catholic schools for the public schools of 
the country, because it is a question that belongs exclu- 
sively to the pastors of the Church, and with which we as 
a layman have, in our judgment, no right to meddle. It 
is a matter of ecclesiastical administration, and ecclesias- 
tical administration we do not regard as a proper subject 
of editorial comment. Where Catholic schools are practi- 
cable, judged to be so by the pastor, and required by him, 
they must be instituted and supported as a matter of 
course, and no one would rejoice more than we to see 
such schools established for all the children of the land. 
But our purpose in this article has been to consider the 
common school system from the point of view of non- 
Catholics, and to show that their hopes of its anti-Catho- 
lic operation are probably doomed to disappointment. We 
do not wish to recommend the common schools to Catho- 
lics, — that is not within our province; but we do wish to 
have Protestants understand that we do not fear those 
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schools, though we may not prefer them. All we say is, 
that we think these schools, in our own city and State, — 
we say nothing of them elsewhere,— are far better than 
none, far better than any we are ourselves at present able, in 
a sufficient number for all our children, to institute in their 
place ; and that, however objectionable we may feel it to be 
obliged to send our children to them along with Protestant 
children, the education acquired in them is far better than 
none at all, or that of the streets. 

We do not, indeed, set so high a value on common 
school education as some do, but it will not do for Catho- 
lics to neglect it, and they must strive with all their might, 
either in the public schools or in parochial schools, to have 
all their children receive a good common education. Com- 
mon school education is the order of the day, one of the 
pets of the times, and Catholics have enough in this coun- 
try to weigh them down in our non-Catholic society with- 
out the additional burden of being thought to oppose it. 
Every age has its own fashions and its own wants, and 
in what is not of religion and dogma, it is useless for 
Catholics to stand out. Our children have got to take 
their stand in American society with others, and it is our 
duty to do all in our power to enable them to do so with 
as little disadvantage as is possible with fidelity to our 
holy religion. When all others are educated, it will not 
do for us to suffer our children to grow up in ignorance. 
To the mass of our children, who will have to labor for a 
living, an education in our colleges and academies would 
be a positive disadvantage ; but a plain, practical, common 
school education, at least in the present state of society, is 
well nigh indispensable. We do not ask the poor washer- 
woman to slave herself to death to give her son a colle- 
giate education, which will very likely place him in a false 
position through life, but we do ask her to do her best to 
give him, either in a Catholic or a public school, a good 
practical, common-sense education. Leaving to the bish- 
ops and clergy to designate the schools, we would urge 
upon our Catholic friends the high importance of giving 
their children a good secular education. The times, the 
country, and religion alike demand it; and we would in- 
sist on it, if for no other reason, to prove to non-Catholics 
that the ignorance which they complain of, and which we 
cannot deny, in many foreign Catholics, is due, not to their 
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religion, but to their political and social condition in their 
native country. But while urging secular education, we 
would not by any means forget religious education, with- 
out which secular education has, and can have, no value, 


Arr. V.—1. Russia as it is. By Counr A. pe Gurowsk1. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 312. 
2. Turkey and the Turis. By Avotruus Stave, Admiral 
of the ‘Turkish Fleet. New York: Tayler & Co. 1854, 

12mo. pp. 336. 


We have no intention of reviewing these works, each 
of which in its way is worthy of more than ordinary at- 
tention; we have merely cited their titles as a convenient 
introduction to some remarks which we cannot very well 
avoid making on the interminable Eastern Question, and 
the war between the Western Powers and Russia, which 
cannot fail to affect, if continued, the interests of the whole 
world. 

The Eastern Question is now the Eastern War, and 
nothing is more natural than that impartial spectators like 
ourselves should ask, What are the parties fighting for? 
The Western Powers, France and England, tell us that 
they are fighting to sustain the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and to maintain the balance of 
power threatened by Russian aggression. But as to this 
there is evidently some mistake, for the fact of Russian 
aggression is not made out; and as to the policy of sus- 
taining ‘Turkey in her independence and integrity, and 
maintaining the present territorial adjustment of Europe, 
‘there is no difference between them and Russia. She tells 
them that she has no designs against the independence of 
Turkey, that she is as much interested in sustaining the 
Ottoman Empire as they are, and that she believes that 
the peace and interest of Europe require it to be sustained 
in its independence and integrity as long as it can be. 
There is as to this no dispute, no difference of opinion, no 
conflict of claims, and therefore neither cause nor occasion 
of war. What then are the parties fighting for? 
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Are they fighting for the Holy Places in Palestine, to 
settle whether they shall be restored to the Latins, to whom 
in right of property they belong, or be held by the Greek 
schismatics, who have usurped a part of them? Not at 
all, for the question raised with regard to them by the 
French Embassy at Constantinople in 1851 has been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of Russia by the “ moderation” of 
France. The conduct of France with regard to the Holy 
Places has disappointed all her friends, and has done more 
than any other one thing to weaken confidence in the re- 
ligious character of the present government. It was das- 
tardly, and proves that, when the interests of religion are 
supposed to conflict with those of politics, they weigh not 
a feather with imperial France. She yielded everything 
Russia demanded, even after having obtained a decision 
from the Porte in her favor, and she is very careful to have 
it understood that religious interests enter for nothing into 
the present contest. ‘That Catholic interests can count for 
nothing is evident from the fact that she and Great Britain, 
the anti-Catholic power par excellence, are acting in per- 
fect concert. Certain it is, then, that the original question 
as to the Holy Places, in which England takes no interest, 
or, if any, an interest on the side of Russia, is not the mat- 
ter in dispute, and therefore not about that are the parties 
fighting. What then, once more, are they fighting for ? 

It is certain that the pretended answer of the Western 
Powers to this question is not the real answer. The secret 
of the war is not to be found in their manifestoes. Prior 
to the proffers of assistance to the Porte by France and 
England, against Russia, in case of need, no act of Rus- 
sia had menaced either the balance of power or the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, as the 
British Ministry have more than once avowed in their own 
justification for not having offered an earlier resistance to 
the Czar. Threats, if you will, had been thrown out to 
intimidate the Porte, but this was only the usual way of 
treating with the independent Turkish government. Eng- 
land on many occasions had done the same; France had 
done it in the case of the Holy Places; and Austria had 
just done it in the mission of Prince Leiningen. Justice 
can be obtained of the faithless and procrastinating Otto- 
man Porte only by intimidation. Russia had, or pretended 
she had, certain causes of complaint against Turkey, and 
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she made, if you will, certain demands of the Porte, in a 
very peremptory manner. Yet were these demands just as 
between Russia and Turkey? Were they such as Russia 
could enforce, or Turkey could concede, without danger to 
the European balance of power? The Western Powers, 
— France, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, —in the 
Vienna Conference, have settled these questions, and ren- 
dered it unnecessary for us to reopen them. The Vienna 
note was drawn up by the French court, amended by that 
of St. James, and submitted by them conjointly to the 
Conference of the Four Powers. That note conceded in 
substance all the demands of Russia, as is obvious on its 
face. Here was the solemn judgment of the Four Pow- 
ers, including France and England, the allies and protect- 
ors of the Ottoman Porte, that the demands of Russia 
could be accepted without disturbing the balance of power, 
or destroying the autonomy, the independence, or the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire; and beyond this they had 
no right to intervene in the dispute between Russia and 
Turkey. By that judgment these powers are bound, and 
they cannot now go behind it, and allege that the demands 
of Russia were dangerous either to Turkey or to Europe. 
They have on that issue closed their own mouths, and 
must allege a new cause of action, and commence a new 
suit, or desist from all further proceedings. 

The Conference of the Four Powers submitted their ad- 
judication in the case between Russia and Turkey, and 
Russia without a moment’s hesitation accepted it. What 
further fault had they to find with Russia? She accepted 
their judgment, and was ready to comply with the condi- 
tions they prescribed. Nothing more prompt, more fair, 
more honorable ; and what remained but for Turkey to do 
the same? But Turkey refused. Was this the fault of 
Russia? Was it not the fault of Turkey ? and was it not 
the duty of France and England, her allies, either to force 
her to accept it, or to leave her to her own responsibility, 
to settle her quarrel with Russia as best she could, without 
their assistance? But strange, but incredible as it may 
appear, these same Western Powers, France and England, 
recede from their own terms, and prepare by armed force 
to sustain the Ottoman Porte in its rejection of them! 
Was the adjustment agreed on in the diplomatic note of 
the Conference unjust to Turkey and dangerous to Eu- 
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rope? If it was, why did France and England propose 
and assent to it? If not, with what face could they sus- 
tain ‘Turkey in rejecting it? 

But it is said the note was ambiguous, and susceptible 
of an interpretation more favorable to Russia than was in- 
tended. If so, whose the fault? Will it be believed that 
the French and British courts submitted to the Conference 
of Vienna a note, the purport of which they did not fully 
understand, and the natural and obvious interpretation of 
which they did not foresee? Believe that who will; we 
believe not a word of it. But suppose the Western Pow- 
ers did make a blunder, Russia offered to bind herself in 
the most solemn manner to take no advantage of it, for 
she offered to bind herself to understand the note in the 
sense contended for by the Conference. This seemed to 
remove every difficulty. ‘The Conference appeared to be 
satisfied, and it was supposed that the Eastern Question 
would be solved without war. But in the meantime Tur- 
key, emboldened by the proffered assistance of France and 
England, prevents it by declaring war against Russia. 
What is the course of the Western Powers now? Russia 
has complied with their terms, consents to all their de- 
mands as made through Austria, the mediating power. 
And what do they do? Do they say to their protégé, You 
must make peace with Russia on the terms agreed upon, 
or we withdraw our protection, and leave you to your own 
resources? Not atall. They sustain her, and order their 
fleets to pass the Dardanelles and to anchor in the Bospho- 
rus. Who, in view of these facts, will believe that war from 
the first was not a foregone conclusion, that the anxiety 
of the Western Powers for the peaceful solution of the 
Eastern Question was not all a pretence, and that nego- 
tiations were not protracted merely to gain time and make 
preparations for hostilities? That such was the fact, at 
least so far as France was concerned, in case she could 
make sure of the codperation of Great Britain, we have 
not the shadow of a doubt. 

We are told that there was the aggression of Russia in 
occupying with her army the Danubian Principalities, and 
that alone was a justifiable cause of war on the part of 
Europe. We doubt that. Whether as between Russia 
and ‘Turkey that occupation was justifiable or not, we shall 
not undertake to decide; but as between Russia and the 
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Western Powers it was no justifiable cause of war, be- 
cause Russia declared positively that the occupation was 
not intended to be permanent, that she had taken posses- 
sion of them only temporarily, as “a material guaranty,” 
and that she would evacuate them as soon as Turkey had 
complied with her demands, — demands conceded, as we 
have seen, by the Western Powers, in the Vienna note, to 
be compatible with the independence of Turkey and the 
safety of Europe. Even Turkey had not herself regarded 
this occupation as a casus belli, and the Vienna Confer- 
ence make no complaint of it, and do not even hint that 
evacuation of the Principalities must be regarded as one 
of the conditions of settlement. Moreover, that occupa- 
tion did not take place till France and England had prof- 
fered the Porte the assistance of their fleets. While the 
English and French fleets were in ‘Turkish waters, or ready 
at any moment to enter them, with hostile intentions to 
Russia, and Turkey refused to comply with the demands 
of Russia, or to accept terms proposed by the Conference in 
their note, nobody could expect her to consent to evacuate 
the Principalities. ‘The primary aggression was not in oc- 
cupying the Principalities by the Russians, but in the men- 
ace of force against her by the Western Powers ; and had 
it not been for this menace, which preceded the crossing 
of the Pruth by the Russian army, the Principalities, we 
may rest assured, would not have been occupied. Powers 
like Russia, France, or Great Britain are not very ready 
to yield what they consider their rights at the menace of 
force by a third party. It comports neither with their 
honor nor their interests, neither with their self-respect nor 
their autonomy. 

But when the Western Powers had made their prepara- 
tions, filled the Baltic and the Euxine with their formida- 
ble fleets, thrown off the mask, and declared war against 
the Czar, he does not lose his moderation, or his manifest 
desire for peace. He makes new overtures of peace, 
which are wise, liberal, honorable, and just. He offers to 
withdraw his troops from the Principalities, where as yet 
they had acted only on the defensive, providing the West- 
ern Powers withdraw their armaments from the Baltic and 
the Euxine, and obtain from Turkey, under their joint 
guaranty, the recognition of the religious and civil rights 
of the Christians, of whatever denomination, subjects of 
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the Ottoman Empire. This was perfectly fair, and would 
have settled the present difficulty, and removed all occa- 
sion of similar difficulties in future. It would have se- 
cured what all parties professed to have at heart, and 
maintained undisturbed the so much talked of balance of 
power. But the Western Powers contemptuously reject 
these overtures, and will hear of nothing but the uncondition- 
al submission of Russia, — a submission which would not 
only be humiliating to her, but destructive of that very bal- 
ance of power which they profess to be armed to sustain. 

Having failed by their threats to terrify Russia, having 
rejected all her overtures of peace, and having declared 
war, the Allied Powers seek now an issue not previously 
hinted. ‘The issue which they now make, as far as they 
make any, is, in words, the resistance of Russian aggres- 
sion, and the maintenance of the independence, the auton- 
omy of nations, which in reality means forcing all the other 
nations of Europe to unite with them in a war against the 
independence and integrity of the Russian Empire, that is, 
to suffer no free and independent national action in any 
nation except themselves. This is the aspect the question 
now assumes. France and England have formed, appar- 
ently, a league between themselves for the adjustment of 
the affairs of the whole world, which is, under pretence of 
maintaining the balance of power, to secure to them the 
universal dictatorship of both hemispheres. We may be 
mistaken, but we cannot help thinking that this would 
throw the balance altogether on one side; and we are not 
able to see how the supreme dictatorship would be more 
compatible with the autonomy or independence of nations 
in the hands of England and France than in those of Rus- 
sia. ‘The equilibrium would be as much disturbed in the 
one case as in the other. 

One thing is certain, the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire has not less to fear from the French and English 
alliance, and from French and English protection and ad- 
vice, than it has from Russian aggression. ‘To regenerate 
the Ottoman Empire, and sustain its independence and in- 
tegrity by innovations in the sense of European Liberal- 
ism, is, we take it, an utter impossibility. That empire is 
founded on the Koran, and can subsist only as a Mahom- 
etan state, with Mahometan laws, manners, and customs. 
To detach it from the Koran, to seek to separate the T'urk- 
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ish state from the religion of the Prophet, and to govern it 
according to approved European political atheism, is sim- 
ply to dissolve it. ‘Turkey, we are told, is entering the 
path of European civilization; but all accounts go to 
prove that she has thus far borrowed from European 
civilization, saving, perhaps, in regard to military organ- 
ization, only its worst features. In politics the progress 
consists in centralization, in the destruction of the great 
hereditary fiefs of the empire, and making the Pachas 
and all the local authorities immediately dependent on 
the will of the Sultan, — a change by which corruption and 
oppression have been multiplied a hundred-fold, and the 
empire is hurried on to its destruction. In private morals 
and manners the progress consists in sneering, before Eu- 
ropeans, at the Koran, in travestying the European cos- 
tume, and in getting gloriously drunk. The “ Old Turk” 
is a fanatic, but he has certain principles of natural integrity 
and good faith. If he has the vices, he has also the virtues, 
of his race; but your “ Young Turk,” your liberalized 
Turk, has the vices of the European and the Asiatic, with- 
out the virtues of either. He is the most false-hearted, 
faithless, unprincipled mortal you can find. And yet it is 
by encouraging these liberalized Turks, and sustaining 
them in power, that England, especially, hopes to regener- 
ate Turkey and make her a European state! 

The London Times, everybody knows, is a very amusing 
journal, and throws Punch quite into the shade. We need 
not therefore be surprised to find it arguing, apparently 
quite gravely, that Turkey is to be sustained and invigo- 
rated, not as an exclusively ‘Turkish state, but by elevating 
the Christian population of the empire, and calling them 
to participate in the affairs of the state and to swell the 
ranks of its armies. Its plan seems to be to mould the 
Turks and Christians, without regard to difference of relig- 
ion or race, into one homogeneous people, under the pater- 
nal rule of a descendant of Othoman. A wise plan and a 
practical,indeed! Does this British journal need to be in- 
formed that the distinction of race is indelible in the East ? 
Has England, after a seven hundred years’ experiment, suc- 
ceeded in moulding the Anglo-Saxon and Irish into one 
homogeneous people? and has she with all her efforts suc- 
ceeded in establishing harmonious political action between 
the Protestant Saxons and the Catholic Celts? Well, the 
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difference of race between the Turk and the Christian is 
broader and deeper than that between the Saxon and the 
Celt; and the difference of religion between Christians in 
the East —except a few Protestant converts — and Ma- 
hometans is far greater and more difficult to leap than 
that between Catholics and English Protestants. Can 
any man in his sober senses believe it possible, without his 
conversion to the Catholic faith, if even then, for the haugh- 
ty and domineering Turk to regard as his fellow-citizens 
and equals those whom he has conquered, and for four 
hundred years regarded as slaves and treated as dogs; or 
that the Christians, who have the memory of the conquest 
deep in their hearts, who are smarting under four hundred 
years of wrongs, slavery, and degradation, will ever use 
their power, if they get it, in any other way than to revenge 
themselves on their former oppressors? He who thinks 
the contrary knows little of human nature, and still less of 
the populations of the East. The political amalgamation 
of the two races and the two religions is wholly impracti- 
cable and out of the question. Either the Turks alone or 
the Christians alone must constitute the political people of 
the empire, the ruling race. The attempt to amalgamate 
them will only render all autonomy of the empire impossi- 
ble, and the constant intervention of foreign governments 
in its internal administration indispensable. 

The Turkish government in its weakness and embar- 
rassments will concede whatever is demanded, and it is 
said that it has, at the advice of the Western Powers, 
granted to the Christian population throughout the empire 
equal religious and civil rights with the Mussulman popu- 
lation. This may be so, but it is only so much waste 
paper, unless some Christian power or powers be present 
to watch over the execution of the grant, prepared to en- 
force it, if necessary, by fleets and armies. If left to the 
Turkish authority, it will prove to be a mere sham. How 
is it to be carried into effect? Are the Christians to be 
governed by Mahometan, or the Mussulmans by Christian 
laws? Is justice to be administered in mixed courts, ac- 
cording to the sapient recommendation of Lord Stratford ? 
These mixed courts have already been tried in a few lo- 
calities, and found to be impracticable. Christians might 
administer Turkish law for Turks, but Turks can never 
administer Christian law for Christians. If the internal 
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administration is managed by the official advice of foreign 
ambassadors, what becomes of Turkish autonomy or Turk- 
ish independence, which you profess to have it so much at 
heart to sustain? How much more independent would 
Turkey be, compelled to follow the advice of the English 
or French, or the English and French ambassadors, than 
if compelled to follow that of the Russian or the Austrian 
ambassador, and how much less the disturbance of the 
present balance of power? Nothing is more certain than 
that, if the Allied Powers succeed against Russia, Turkish 
autonomy is no more, and the administration of the em- 
pire falls into the hands of their ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople. Neither England nor France is blind enough not 
to see this, or not to see the blow struck at the solidity of 
the empire in the recent confiscation of the property of the 
mosques; and therefore we look upon their profession of 
engaging in war in order to sustain the independence and 
integrity of Turkey as so much moonshine. They may 
wish to keep 'Turkey independent of Russia, and in a con- 
dition to be used against her, but only by keeping her de- 
pendent on themselves. Their object would seem to be to 
nullify Russian influence over the Porte, and exclude her 
entirely from all intervention in the management of Orien- 
tal affairs. But while a just policy would, no doubt, re- 
quire that no one of the great powers should have an 
exclusive and all-controlling influence at Constantinople, 
we cannot understand why England and France, any 
more than Russia, should have such an influence. 

But Russia, we are finally told, is too powerful for 
the safety of Europe, and it is necessary to weaken her 
power, and to erect barriers against her further expansion. 
That Russia is powerful, and tends to become more so by 
absorbing the whole Sclavic family in Europe and uniting 
all its members under her sceptre, and that in this there is 
some danger to other European powers, we are not dis- 
posed to deny.. The Sclavic family is, we will not say the 
most powerful, but the most numerous, of all the great 
European families. Its numbers are variously estimated, 
but are probably not far from eighty millions, while the 
German, the next largest family, reckons only about 
forty millions. ‘These, if they had one common country, 
and were capable of acting as one body under one head, 
would be abundantly able to defend themselves against 
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any possible Sclavic aggression, but they are divided, sep- 
arated into different states, and incapable of acting in con- 
cert, while the Sclavic population, as to its immense ma- 
jority, constitute a single body, under one and the same 
chief. But the Sclavic race is the least aggressive in its 
character of any of the European families. It has from 
the remotest antiquity been devoted principally to agricul- 
ture, and distinguished for its peaceable habits and dispo- 
sitions. Brave indeed in its own defence, it has seldom, 
if ever, attempted foreign conquests. It has, since its 
original settlement in Europe, never subjected an indepen- 
dent nation of another race, and it is to-day very far from 
possessing all its original territory. 

We do not choose to lose ourselves in ethnographical 
speculations or conjectures, but the oldest inhabitants of 
Northern Europe were probably the Letts and Fins, more 
especially the Fins, who at a remote period possessed, 
not only the eastern shores of the Baltic and the present 
Finland, but all Scandinavia, together with the British 
isles. 'The Sclavi were probably the earliest emigration 
from Asia after them, and, driving them before them, took 
possession of the whole of Europe from the Oural Moun- 
tains and the Oural River on the east, the Caspian and the 
Euxine Seas, the valley of the Danube, and the right bank 
of the Rhine on the south, and the Baltic provinces and 
Finland on the west, where, not being a maritime people, 
they left the aborigines, who were subsequently expelled 
or subjected by the Scandinavians and Germans. They 
were prior to the Teutonic wave, and possessed originally 
nearly all the territory now occupied by the Germanic 
Confederation. The German tribes were undoubtedly 
conquerors, and obtained their territory by conquests from 
the Sclavi on the one hand, and from the Celtz on the 
other. The original possessions of the Sclavi, if our con- 
jecture is well founded, were far more extended than their 
present possessions, with all the acquisitions made by 
Russia under the Romanofls,— a mixed Scandinavian 
and German family. ‘This may prove that the Sclavi are 
not really an aggressive race, that they are disposed to 
content themselves with their own homestead, and have 
not the elements of a conquering people. We are not 
aware of their having, if we except the aborigines, ever sub- 
jected any foreign family, or founded states which ruled 
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extensively over any other race. The seat of empire has 
shifted, but whether it was in Servia, at Kief, in Poland, or 
at Moscow, its subjects have been of the same Sclavic race. 
Russia has been conquered by the Tartars, and subjugated 
by Poland, but it has never subjected an independent state 
of another family, for the Baltic provinces and Finland 
were not independent states when they came under her 
dominion, and the barbarians she has subjected in the 
Caucasus were no more states than are our Indian tribes. 
Poland was of the same race, and originally an integral 
part of Russia; afterwards she became an independent 
kingdom, and twice subjected Russia, even in the seven- 
teenth century. Besides, the partition of Poland and her 
extinction as an independent state were not the work of 
Russia alone. Its chief instigator and prime mover was 
Frederic the Great of Prussia, and Russia only shared the 
spoils with that most unscrupulous prince and the house 
of Austria. We do not approve the act, we condemn it; 
but its guilt is less that of the Sclavic power than of the 
two German powers. ‘The conquests of Russia in the 
Kast are only a just retaliation on the Turks and ‘'Tartars, 
and have really done little more than recover the posses- 
sions of her Grand Dukes, wrested from them by Tartar 
and Turkish aggressions. The Black Sea was in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries known as the Mare Russicum, and 
Georgia in Asia voluntarily became a fief of Russia in the 
sixteenth century. 

These considerations prove that the Sclavie race is not 
a conquering race, and that Russia is by no means to be 
singled out as an aggressive power. Her Eastern con- 
quests — and she shows no disposition to extend her do- 
minions westwardly — have warded off from Europe a 
greater danger than is to be apprehended from her. B 
them she has chastised the ‘Tartar hordes, and saved Enu- 
rope and Southern Asia from the dread of new 'Timours 
and Genghiskhans, as well as broken the terrible Ottoman 
power, and opened the way to the redemption of the 
Christian populations of the East. ‘The Catholic powers 
of Europe had been false to their mission, France above 
all the rest, and notwithstanding the shock given to the 
Turkish power at the battle of Lepanto, it did not cease 
to be formidable to Europe, especially to Austria, weak- 
ened by the divisions of Germany introduced by Protes- 
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tantism, and constantly obliged to defend herself against 
French aggression, till Russian policy and arms had con- 
quered the Crimea, and gained the command of the Black 
Sea. Russia for the last hundred and fifty years and more 
has really been fighting the battles of Christendom against 
the followers of the Prophet, in continuation of the old 
Crusades preached by the Popes; and if God gives her her 
reward, it is not for those to murmur who neglected ithe 
interests of Christendom to fight one another. We are 
sorry that the madness and folly of the Catholic powers of 
Europe should have left these battles to be fought by a 
schismatic power, but Christian Europe ought to be grate- 
ful that they have been fought, and places itself in a very 
contemptible light when it makes her having fought and 
won them the pretext of fighting her. Schismatic as Rus- 
sia is, we should be glad to find a single Catholic power, 
that during the last hundred and fifty years has not proved 
itself less Christian in its foreign politics. 

We are no apologists for Russia, but we deny that she 
is a peculiarly aggressive power, or that she shows any re- 
markable disposition to turn her power against the rights 
or possessions of her neighbors. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, she may have added by conquest and policy some 
twenty millions to her population, counting her share of 
Poland. During the same time, by sheer conquest, with- 
out a shadow of a claim, without any pretence of a right, 
Great Britain has adde d to the number of her subjects at 
least one hundred and twenty millions, and her protec- 
torate in Central America and the Spanish peninsula will 
more than offset the Russian protectorate in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Czar reigns probably over about seventy 
millions of people. Queen Victoria, counting the colonies, 
reigns over more than twice that number, and as a mari- 
time power is more formidable to the independence of nations 
than her Northern rival can be. Whatever the faults of 
Russia, Great Britain is the last power on earth that has 
the right to call her to account for them. Let her look at 
Ireland and India, and at her colonies wrested from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and blush to accuse Russia 
of aggression. It is not seemly for Satan to rebuke sin. 

France has hands not a whit more clean, though she has 
been less happy in retaining her conquests. How long is 
it since she invaded and subjugated all Italy, not except- 
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ing even the Papal States, and annexed it virtually, if not 
formally, with the exception of Venice, to her empire? 
How long is it since the Italian peninsula, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, Holland, Rhenish Germany, the Duchy of 
Warsaw, &c., were governed either by vassal kings or pre- 
fects of France, and a French army swelled by recruits from 
twenty tributary nations invaded Russia, and penetrated to 
Moscow, her ancient capital. We are only a middle-aged 
man, and we have seen all Europe twice in arms to prevent 
France from establishing a universal monarchy, and extin- 
guishing the last spark of liberty and national autonomy in 
the Old World. Never since the great Tartar robbers, 'Tam- 
erlane and Genghiskhan, has the spirit of aggression and 
conquest had so brilliant a representative as the world saw 
and felt in Napoleon the First, — but not the last. How 
long is it, again, since France took possession of Algiers, 
a tributary of the ‘Turkish Sultan, and which she still 
holds, notwithstanding her talk about maintaining the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire? Let 
her recall these facts, and the acquisition of Bretagne, 
French Flanders, and Lorraine, let her reflect on her pres- 
ent longings to absorb Savoy and Belgium, perhaps to 
restore and extend the limits of the Napoleonic empire, and 
spare the world her moral lectures on the grasping ambition 
and aggressive spirit of Russia. 

We do not accept the reasons or the reasoning set forth 
in the manifestoes of France and England. We do not 
believe that either has any respect for ‘l'urkey, or any wish 
to maintain the existing balance of power. The prime 
mover, we take it, is the Emperor of France. His policy 
we think is patent enough. ‘To conciliate France and the 
European powers, he consented to waive in his personal 
case the hereditary principle, and to succeed to the empire 
by popular election ; but he considers himself, we cannot 
doubt, the heir of the empire of his uncle, and bound in 
honor to do his best to restore the limits it had in 1812, prior 
to the disastrous Russian campaign. Why has he married 
into a private family and proclaimed himself a parvenu ? 
Why does he delay his coronation? Be assured that there 
is significance in all this, and that he is resolved, as far as 
in him lies, to revenge the disasters of the French arms, to 
wipe off the disgrace of France, to realize the dream of his 
uncle, and to re-establish the empire of Charlemagne, — to 
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which possibly he intends to add, or prepare the way for 
his successors to add, the empire of the East, so that Im- 
perial France shall be more than coextensive with Imperial 
Rome in her proudest days. ‘Two powers only are capable 
of preventing him from binding his brows with the crown 
of Charlemagne. These are Russia and Great Britain, 
and these he must, if possible, place hors de combat. 

In 1852, Great Britain was in ill odor on the Continent. 
She had, by her course in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, gained the ill-will of every Continental state, except 
Sardinia. The first thought of the Prince-President, soon 
to be his Imperial Majesty, was, under cover of this Conti- 
nental ill-feeling, to invade England, and either make her 
a French province, or so cripple her power as to disable 
her from interfering with his future proceedings. In this he 
was defeated by the conciliatory Continental policy of the 
Derby Ministry, and by the union and good understanding 
of the Russian and English courts ‘at Constantinople. 
He must then divide these two powers, and use Great 
Britain to help him to dispose of Russia. His present 
policy is, we presume, by the aid of Great Britain and 
such other European powers as they can coax or bully 
into a coalition with them, to reduce the power of Russia, 
by stripping her of her maritime provinces and shutting 
her out from the Baltic and the Euxine, to raise him up a 
powerful ally in the East, strengthened by the restoration of 
the Crimea and the Asiatic provinces conquered by Rus- 
sia, and a good friend in the North, by the reannexation of 
Finland and the Baltic provinces to Sweden, and then to 
divide his allies and beat them in detail. ‘The war with 
Russia is intended to confine the Northern bear within his 
hyperborean regions, so that he will be unable to afford 
assistance to the German powers when the time comes to 
attack them, and to exhaust in a war in his interest the 
resources of Great Britain, so that he can have no fear in 
his future operations of her hostility. ‘These two powers 
crippled or exhausted, he can easily dispose of Germany. 
By the aid of Italy, Hungary, and Turkey, he can bring 
Austria to terms, and then it will be but child’s play to 
dispose of Prussia and the Low Countries, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. ‘I'hen he may go to Rome and demand of the Holy 
Father the crown of Charlemagne, and start on his con- 
quest of the East. 
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This is extravagant, no doubt, but not too extravagant 
for a Bonaparte clothed with absolute power, and seated 
on the throne of France. That it will be accomplished, 
we do not believe ; but if Russia is worsted in the present 
war, it may not be impossible, and we have not the least 
doubt but that Prussia and Austria, whether they join with 
the allies or remain neutral, will be reduced to a deeper hu- 
miliation than they reached under Napoleon the First, and 
Germany, like Italy, will become a simple ge ographical 
expression. As long as Napoleon was at war with the 
Revolutionists, Germany had nothing to fear from him; his 
and her enemies were the same. But by espousing the 
cause of Turkey, allying himself with England, and making 
war on Russia, he makes her enemies his friends, enlists 
the Revolutionists on his side, and becomes their leader 
against her. Do you hear him any longer denounced ng 
Kossuth, Mazzini, or any of the Red Republican chiefs ? 
What means their ominous silence? What means it, but 
that they regard France and England as fighting their 
battles? The only European statesman who seems to 
have foreseen the danger to Europe from the re-establish- 
ment of the Napoleonic dynasty was the Emperor Nicho- 
las, who, at the earliest moment, attempted to form those 
diplomatic combinations which might preserve the peace of 
the world. His confidential conversations with the British 
Minister at his court in the beginning of last year, so shame- 
lessly misinterpreted, are brilliant proofs of his foresight, 
his statesmanship, and his loyalty. But Napoleon has con- 
trived to hoodwink the English court, and to induce it to 
treat those conversations, so frank and so loyal, as proofs of 
the Czar’s ambitious designs against the Ottoman Empire. 

Great Britain, we think, did not originally wish to en- 
gage in a war against Russia; she has been drawn into it 
by France, partly to escape the threatened French invasion, 
which we believe was seriously intended, partly to save 
her commercial interest in the Ottoman Empire, and partly 
to prevent the advance of Russia, not to Constantinople, 
where she has no wish to go at present, but to the Persian 
Gulf, which would transfer her commercial supremacy to 
her Northern rival. If Russia should advance to the Per- 
sian Gulf, she would, till rivalled by us, be the first com- 
mercial power in the world, and reduce England to a third- 
rate power. It is, if any one considers in what direction it 
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is the tendency of Russia to advance, and the routes her 
trade takes, a far more important position for her than 
Constantinople, and Persia is likely to fall under Russia 
much sooner than Turkey in Europe. England, whose 
soul is in trade, and who has a quick eye to every com- 
mercial advantage, no doubt sees this danger to her com- 
merce, and has wished to avert it, by undertaking, in con- 
cert with France, to prevent Russia from becoming a great 
maritime power, and getting command of the Southern 
routes of the trade of Asia, as she already has of the North- 
ern. Looked at closely, it is a question of no little im- 
portance to England, for whom trade is the breath of life, 
and who would cease at once to be one of the great pow- 
ers of Europe were she by any accident to lose her mari- 
time and commercial supremacy. If she can check the 
farther advance of Russia eastward, shut her out from the 
Black Sea and the Baltic, and restore the Asiatic provin- 
ces now held by her to the Porte, she secures for some time 
to come her present greatness. On the part of France, we 
apprehend the motive of the war is the re-establishment 
and consolidation of the Napoleonic empire, or rather that 
of Charlemagne, which was the dazzling dream of the Cor- 
sican. On the part of England, it is to destroy Russia as 
a maritime power, which she has latterly bid fair to be- 
come, and to maintain her own commercial supremacy ; 
which, however, let her do the best, if our government 
will shake off the remains of our colonial dependence, 
will before long be peaceably wrested from her by our 
growing Republic. 

The moral and religious interests involved count for 
something, we think, with the Czar; for he is, we believe, 
sincerely and earnestly religious in his way, which is more 
than we would venture to affirm of either of his Western 
opponents. As to France and England, we do not believe 
any motive but that of territorial aggrandizement with the 
one, and commercial supremacy with the other, has the 
least weight. We believe that there are millions of good, 
sincere, devoted Catholics in France, much true, ardent, 
and enlightened piety amongst the French people, but we 
have not the least confidence in the religion of the French 
government, with its Gallican traditions. Under Louis 
Philippe, and especially under the Republic, the French 
Church spoke with a free, bold, earnest, and commanding 
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voice. She was the admiration and glory of the Catholic 
world. She has been dumb since the coup d'état, or elo- 
quent only in eulogies on her new master. At least, we 
hear her voice at this distance only when raised in glorifi- 
cation of France and her new Emperor. The three years 
of the Republic did more for the Church in France than is 
likely to be done in half a century by the Empire. Bet- 
ter the persecution of a Diocletian, than the courtly favors 
of a Constantius. ‘The Church in France prospers most 
when thrown back upon its own resources, and grows 
weak and helpless in proportion as nursed and petted by 
the secular government. The Emperor may be a sincere 
Catholic in his faith, and far be it from us to question it; but 
he has shown no quality that would induce us to rely on 
him asa Catholic chief. He is the last sovereign in Europe, 
in communion with the Church, that we should rely on to 
make any sacrifice for religion, or to promote Catholic in- 
terests any further than he can make them subservient to 
his own secular ambition. 

We are well aware that many Catholics at home and 
abroad regard the present war as a sort of holy war 
against Russia,and think we ought to pray for the success 
of the Allies. We do not agree with them. If Rome speaks 
officially on the subject, we shall know the part we are to 
take; but an unofficial voice even from Rome would not 
weigh much with us at the present moment, for we remem- 
ber Rome is held by French troops, and we are not sure that 
people there are more free than they are in France to ques- 
tion French policy. We should be glad to be assured that 
the French troops are not at Rome to protect French inter- 
ests, as much as they are to sustain the Holy Father against 
the outbreaks of the Red Republicans. We are not sur- 
prised that,in Great Britain and France, our brethren should 
express sympathy with the Allies. Loyalty i in the former, 
and the paternal character of the government in the latter, 
are sufficient to account for it. Moreover, the success of 
Russia would bode no good to the Catholic cause, and we 
believe that so far as Catholic interests in the East are con- 
cerned, they would be better protected under the Sultan than 
under the Czar. So far we agree with those of our breth- 
ren who side with the Allies. But the Sultan’s indepen- 
dence is an empty word, and the success of the Allies will 
place Turkey under the administration of the ambassadors 
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of the Western Powers, and Catholic interests will be sacri- 
ficed by France in order to secure the codperation of Prot- 
estant England, as we have already seen in the recent inter- 
ference of the British Ambassador at Constantinople to pre- 
vent the Ottoman Porte from conceding the demand of the 
French Ambassador in favor of a certain number of Catholic 
Hellenes. ‘The French Ambassador was firm, indeed, and 
obtained his point, at least partially, but, if the papers may 
be believed, was instantly recalled by his government, who 
wished no religious question to be allowed to interfere 
with politics. ‘The fact that France is acting in concert 
with England, or rather the fact that France has urged and 
induced England to act in concert with her, not only 
proves that Catholic interests are not consulted in the war, 
but that, whenever they come up, they must be sacrificed 
on the altar of the English alliance ; and we do not think 
them one whit safer under Protestant England than under 
schismatic Russia. 

A great injury is done and will be done to the Catholic 
cause in the East by the Allies. The schismatic Greeks 
and Armenians were beginning to manifest dispositions 
favorable to unity; but the decided stand taken by France, 
and even Austria, against the independence of the Chris- 
tian nations subjected by the Turks, will turn all their na- 
tional feelings and love of liberty against Catholicity, and 
in favor of Russia and schism. Russia appears on the 
scene as the defender of religious liberty and oppressed 
nationalities. ‘The representative of the Catholic world 
appears as the enemy of those nationalities, and as the 
friend and ally of the oppressor. The scandal to Catho- 
licity thus occasioned is not easily estimated. France in 
old times appeared in the East as the defender of the Cross 
against the Crescent. She appears there to-day as the de- 
fender of the Crescent against the Cross. She may deny 
it, but so will the Eastern Christians, deprived of the op- 
portunity of recovering their long-lost nationality by French 
forces fighting on the side of the ‘Turkish, believe, so they 
will feel, and no declaration of hers will suffice to disabuse 
them, if indeed they are abused. We do not think Cath- 
olic interests had anything to hope from Russia, but we 
think they have much to fear from the Allies. 

What will be the issue of this unjust and unprovoked 
war, it is as difficult to foresee as it is to get any reliable 
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information as to its present condition. While we are 
writing, the report is that Austria and Prussia have taken 
a decided stand against Russia. It may be so, and they 
may join the Western Powers; and if they do, they may 
possibly turn the scale against Russia, but not, we appre- 
hend, in the long run, to their own advantage, for the suc- 
cess of the Allies will render France a more dangerous 
enemy to Germany than Russia. If Austria turns her 
arms against Russia in the present crisis, she will not have 
Russia to sustain her when France has armed all Italy and 
Hnngary against her. Nothing could justify Austria in 
making war on Russia but a determination on the part of 
the Czar to take permanent possession of the Danubian 
Principalities, of which we have as yet seen no evidence. 
We hope Germany will maintain an armed neutrality, but 
not take any active part on either side, unless to step in at 
the conclusion to make herself heard in determining the 
disposition to be made of the remains of the Ottoman 
Empire, 

If left to themselves, France and England may possibly 
prevent Russia from crossing the Balkan, may destroy her 
fleets, bombard a few of her towns, and injure her trade 
and maritime coasts ; but they will not subdue her, or ma- 
terially weaken her power. Russia we do not think is so 
powerful for foreign conquest as she has been represented ; 
but she is able to defend herself against all Europe. The 
Western Powers will not conquer ‘her, or make her sue for 
peace. She can protract the war till their resources are 
exhausted, and in the mean time she may find a not insig- 
nificant ally in the United States. The Anglo-F rench 
alliance bodes us no more good than it does Russia, and 
it is as hostile to our interests as to hers. We can never 
consent to let a European power have possession of Cen- 
tral America, destined to be the key to the commerce of 

the world. Yet if the alliance continues, and succeeds 
against Russia, Great Britain will, in spite of us, get com- 
mand of that important part of the New World. It will 
not answer for us to suffer Russia to be annihilated as a 
maritime power. Our policy should be close alliance with 
Russia, Spain, and all the American states. When alli- 
ances are formed against us, we must form them in our fa- 
vor. With Russia we can have no conflict of interests, and 
we ought to have none with Spain and Spanish America. 
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We are not in favor of proclaiming what is called the 
Monroe doctrine, but we are in favor of acting on it, and 
we are very likely to have occasion to act on it against 
England and France. This opinion is rapidly spreading 
throughout the Union. If reports may be credited, we 
shall settle our difliculties amicably with Spain and Mex- 
ico, and prepare the way for the combination of interests 
not precisely in accordance with those of the Anglo-French 
alliance. In this combination Russia will be included. 
Our army and navy make at present no great show, but 
we could in a short time have a fleet afloat that would 
obstinately, and not unsuccessfully, perhaps, dispute with 
Great Britain the empire of the ocean, if necessary. We 
are glad to see that Congress has voted an increase of the 
navy. We hope it will vote a much larger increase. Our 
merchant marine is second only to that of Great Britain, 
and we ought asa naval power to be second to none. Our 
great battles will all have to be fought on the ocean, for 
we have no powerful neighbors on land. ‘The time has 
come when we must assume our proper place among the 
great powers, and we can do it only by a navy that ena- 
bles us to cope with that of the greatest maritime power. 


Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Boston Slave Riot and Trial of Anthony Burns. Boston: 
Fetridge & Co. 1854. Svo. pp. 86. 


WE can congratulate our fellow-citizens and the authorities, that 
the law, so seriously threatened by the late riot in our city, has 
been enforced, and the mobocratic spirit for a time rebuked ; but 
it is sad to reflect that it was not done without an imposing array of 
military force, and the loss of life. James Batchelder was foully 
murdered in discharge of his duty, and, with a smaller military force 
called out to execute the law, it either would not have been exe- 
cuted, or executed only after a serious conflict with the mob. 

And wherefore all this? Simply because a man from Virginia 
comes here and claims, under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, a negro who under the laws of Virginia owes him 
labor and service. The Constitution of the United States says 
positively such a person, escaping from one State into another, 
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shall be given up on demand of the owner, and the Fugitive Slave 
Law simply provides for carrying this constitutional provision into 
effect. It may be somewhat stringent, but certainly not more so 
than experience has proved to be necessary, if the right secured 
to the owner under the Constitution is to be anything more than 
a dead letter. The complaint, if any is to be made, should be 
made, not of the law or magistrate acting under it, but of the Con- 
stitution, which makes the rendition of fugitive slaves an impera- 
tive duty. Laws must be executed ; and even if unjust, not binding 
in foro conscientia, and such as may be passively resisted, their 
execution must not be prevented by riot, sedition, and murder. 
But the law in the present case is not unjust. We are no defend- 
ers of slavery, and regret its existence in our country ; but simply 
holding slaves is not malum in se, and consequently the constitu- 
tional provision for the rendition of fugitive slaves is not in itself 
unjust. It is then binding upon all the members of the Union, and 
as long as it remains unaltered, no man who resists its execution can 
be regarded as a good citizen or as a good man. We may dis- 
like the law, but unless it is repugnant to the Divine law, com- 
manding us to do what that law, declared by a competent tribu- 
nal, forbids, we have no right to resist it, and to do so is a sin 
against God, therefore against justice, no less than a crime against 
the state. The habit has become quite too common among us of 
making distinctions between law and justice, and of appealing 
from law, which is justice according to the public interpretation, 
to justice as understood by a party, a sect, a clique, or an indi- 
vidual. ‘This will not do. We thus lose our respect for law, and 
become prepared to resist it whenever it does not happen to square 
with our private notions of justice or expediency. Unless this is cor- 
rected, the reign of law is over among us, and the state is dissolved. 

What has most pained us in the late melancholy affair has 
been to find among the better class of our citizens, those on whom 
in all ordinary occasions we are accustomed to rely for the main- 
tenance of law and order, a disposition to suffer the Fugitive Slave 
Law to be resisted by the mob. Hundreds and hundreds of our 
first citizens in the beginning would have been secretly pleased 
to have had Anthony Burns rescued, not because they are Abo- 
litionists, not because they sympathized with the slave, but because 
they were just at the moment mad at the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill. They wanted to let the South know that they were mad, 
and to find some way of expressing their indignation. ‘They are 
no doubt ashamed of their error now, and quite willing to fulfil 
their engagements to the slaveholding as well as to the non-slave- 
holding section of the Union; but it needed the murder of Batch- 
elder to bring them to their senses. We are at a loss to under- 
stand this strong feeling against the Nebraska Bill. We think the 
bill inopportune and wholly uncalled for, but we sce nothing in it, 
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in so far as it bears on the question of slavery, worth getting ex- 
cited about. It was, in our judgment, bad policy on the part of the 
friends of the Administration to bring it forward at this time and 
under existing circumstances, but the principle of the bill, that of 
non-intervention of the Federal government in the question of 
slavery, if indeed such be its principle, is unquestionably the only 
principle in accordance with the spirit of the Federal Constitution. 
When the Constitution was adopted, slavery existed in nearly all 
the States, and it was agreed that the subject of slavery should 
be reserved, except so far as concerned the recovery of slaves 
escaping from one State to another, to the States severally, and 
not be made a Federal question. Without this, the Union could not 
have been formed. It was allowed to remain as a State question, 
and as such it should continue to remain. ‘The Federal government 
is bound, then, to act on the principle of non-intervention. Its 
non-intervention necessarily excludes slavery from the Territories 
till they become States ; because slavery, according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, is a local institution, 
and can exist but by positive law, and no positive law can be enacted 
ina Territory but by the Federal government. If the Nebraska 
Bill is really framed on the principle of non-intervention, slavery 
cannot legally exist in Nebraska so long as it remains under a 
Territorial government, and the practical effect of the bill must be 
to prevent it from ever becoming a slave State. 

The pretence that the non-intervention of the Federal govern- 
ment leaves it to the people of the Territories to authorize slavery 
or not, as they see proper, is fallacious, because, as long as it is a 
Territory, and not a State, the people have no proper legislative 
power, and their acts cannot, without a Federal sanction, have the 
force of law. If a Territorial government passes an act authoriz- 
ing slavery, and the Federal government expressly or tacitly ap- 
proves it, or recognizes it as law, there is Federal intervention, a 
manifest violation of the principle of non-intervention. Therefore 
we say, the principle of non-intervention necessarily excludes 
slavery from every Territory till it becomes a State, that is, ex- 
cludes it as legally authorized. The fact that the territory is ac- 
quired from a foreign sovereign, and that slavery is authorized by 
the law of that sovereign, cannot invalidate this conclusion ; for 
the territory is acquired by the Federal government, and can be 
acquired by no other. For it to acquire and annex to the Union 
slave territory is as inconsistent with the principle of non-interven- 
tion as a direct act of Congress establishing slavery. The prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, if it means anything, means that the 
Federal government shall neither forbid nor authorize slavery in 
the ‘Territories. But without its positive authorization, it cannot be 
introduced into any Territory of the United States, and consequent- 
ly any foreign slave territory acquired by the Federal government 
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and passing under American sovereignty, becomes ¢pso facto free 
territory, for the law by which it had been slave territory is one 
which by its own Constitution the Federal government cannot 
recognize, and therefore is annulled by the simple change of soy- 
ereignty. If the principle of non-intervention means anything, 
and if it is really to be carried out, it is directly in favor of the 
Free States, and repugnant to the extension of the area of slavery. 
Under its operation, slavery can exist in no Territory of the U nited 
States, and if we should annex Cuba, Mexico, or Central America, 
whether it exists there now or not, slavery would have no legal 
existence there till legalized by a State government, as distin- 
guished from a Territorial government. Ejither this, or your non- 
intervention principle is illusory ; and if this, it must operate alto- 
gether against the extension of slavery, and the South, not the 
North, is the party to complain. 

In discussing this subject some years ago, we took a diflerent 
view, for we were not then aware of the important decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to the purport that every 
man is to be presumed a freeman, and that slavery is a local in- 
stitution, and can exist nowhere but by virtue of a local positive 
law. All territory of the United States, then, is free, till the pas- 
sage of a positive law introducing and establishing slavery ; and 
if no such law may be passed by Congress, it must remain free 
till it be erected into an independent and sovereign State, with a 
supreme local legislature of its own. ‘That this is the thought or 
intention of the friends of the Nebraska-Kanzas Bill we do not 
pretend, but that such must be the legal effect of the principle of 
that bill, if it be really the principle of non-intervention, cannot, it 
seems to us, be denied. At any rate, under the operation of that 
bill there can be no doubt that slavery will be excluded from Ne- 
braska and Kanzas, because they will, as a fact, be settled by a 
population who will not introduce it. We have not examined the 
bill very carefully, but our impression is that it is not framed pre- 
cisely in accordance with the principle of non-intervention ; for, if we 
mistake not, it authorizes the people of the Territories to introduce 
slavery, if they choose, which is a real, positive intervention by the 
Federal government, since without such positive authorization 
slavery could not be introduced, whatever the people of the Terri- 
tory might wish, so long as they remained undera Territorial gov- 
ernment. If we are right, here is the objectionable feature of the 
bill. But in this case it is not worth quarrelling about, because 
the ‘Territories will be principally settled by emigrants from the 
Free States. 

But let the Nebraska Bill be as objectionable as it may, let it 
recognize the miserable doctrine of squatter sovereignty ever so 
distinctly, that is no reason why we should refuse to execute an 
undeniably constitutional law, to fulfil the engagements we en- 
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tered into when we formed the Federal government. Because 
Congress has repealed the ** Missouri Compromise,” — an absurdity 
in itself, defensible on no principle of law or common sense, and 
which was a direct intervention of Congress in the question of 
slavery, — it does not follow that we are authorized to resist the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. Even supposing that repeal 
unwise and wholly indefensible, does it justify us in committing 
the crime of treason? Because Congress has done an unwise act, 
are our cities to be made the scenes of riot and sedition, honest 
men to be murdered in the discharge of their duty, and peace- 
able citizens insulted for asserting the supremacy of the law? 
This Boston riot, and the murder of James Batchelder, cannot be 
laid to the charge of the Irish or the Germans. It was not to pro- 
tect the city from the turbulence of foreigners that the display of 
armed force was necessary. The instigators of that riot and the 
men engaged in it were, with the exception of the blacks, almost 
to a man, Anglo-Americans, and, what is more to the purpose, 
stanch Protestants. The foreign population generally, and the 
whole Catholic population, without exception, were on the side of law 
and order, and those very Irish-American military companies which 
have so alarmed the Protestantism and Know-Nothingism of the 
country did their duty manfully, notwithstanding the insults heaped 
upon them, in maintaining the laws, and protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens. It was we native Americans, we Americans of 
English origin and descent, we who pride ourselves on being a law- 
loving and a law-abiding people, that are to be held responsible, 
and alone responsible, for the riot, murder, and treason which dis- 
graced our city and commonwealth. We cannot throw the blame 
upon a foreign population, or screen ourselves by arresting and 
punishing a few innocent Irishmen, as is the usual practice through. 
out the Union in cases of riots. We must bear it ourselves. It 
is a stain on our Anglo-American escutcheon, which it will take us 
years to wipe out. Riots are becoming fearfully frequent amongst 
us, and in almost every case they are provoked by our old native 
American population, though rarely is any but a poor Irish Catho- 
lic or a foreigner arrested. How long is this to last? How leng, 
in going on in this way, shall we be able to maintain even in our 
own eyes, much less in the eyes of the world, the reputation of being 
an orderly and law-abiding people? ‘The majesty of the law has 
been vindicated indeed, but at what expense ? O my countrymen, 
we have matter for deep humiliation and confusion of face. Un- 
less we reform, and that speedily, no man’s life, property, or repu- 
tation will be safe among us. 
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2. The Trials of a Mind in its Progress to Catholicism ; a Letter 
to his Old Friends. By L. Sittiman Ives, LL.D., late Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina. Boston: 
Donahoe. 1854. 12mo. pp. 223. 


Tue conversion of Dr. Ives, owing to the high position he 
held in the Anglican Church of the United States, as well as to 
his personal character, has made more noise than any other con- 
version that has taken place in our Western world. His former 
friends have circulated all manner of stories to his prejudice, and 
left no stone unturned to prevent his example from having its due 
weight with others. Indeed, such had been his vacillation and 
apparent weakness for some years, that we ourselves, who ought to 
have understood the difficulties of his position, became somewhat 
prejudiced against him, and entertained less respect for him than it 
is now evident he deserved. The passage from any Protestant 
sect to Catholicity is not ordinarily one free from difficulties. Full 
and entire conviction seldom flashes upon the mind all at once, or 
proceeds without interruption. ‘The truth breaks in upon the mind 
in sudden gleams, which are not unfrequently brief and transitory. 
To-day all seems clear, and we feel that we must take the impor- 
tant step ; but we begin to count the cost, to listen to the whispers 
of prudence, to reflect how it will affect our own position and rela- 
tions in life, and the relations of those near and dear to us, and 
perhaps dependent on us for their subsistence. Doubts, difficulties, 
embarrassments, arise on every hand, and by to-morrow all is dark 
again. We love the truth, and wish to follow it, but we do not 
like to follow it into the Catholic Church, if we can help it. We 
hesitate, we ask if it be absolutely necessary, and if, after all, it be 
not possible to reconcile our Protestantism with the Gospel. May 
not our doubts of Protestantism disappear to-morrow ? We think 
the Catholic Church is true, and decidedly the best for those who 
are in it, and we wish it had been our good fortune to be born in 
its communion ; but since it was not, since Providence has cast 
our lot outside of her, why may we not remain where we are, do 
our duty as well as we can in the communion to which we belong, 
do our best to Catholicize it, and prepare the way for the future 
union of all sects and communions? We know the world in which 
we live, but that strange Catholic world we know not. Thus we 
believe, then doubt, hesitate, — to-day take a step forward, to- 
morrow perhaps two steps back ; now turn a little to the right, now 
a little to the left, now go on rapidly, and now suddenly stop. To 
the spectator who knows nothing of what is passing within us, we 
seem weak and vacillating, wanting in principle and firmness, and, 
it may be, as beside ourselves, as out of our wits. So was it, we 
know, in our individual case, and so was it, apparently, with Dr. 
Ives. He did not during the transition, any more than any one 
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else, appear to advantage, either in the eyes of Catholics or of 
Protestants. 

But now the trial is over, and his doubts and hesitations are all 
removed, it is easy to correct our former judgments, and to render 
full justice to his sincerity and his firmness. We have read his 
Letter to his Old Friends with deep interest and great satisfaction. 
It is modestly, kindly, and ably written. The argument is not, 
indeed, new as to its substance, but it is fresh and original in its 
form, and well and conclusively put. The book proves its author 
to be a good writer, a good scholar, an able theologian, and a 
most amiable and estimable man. If, as his former friends allege, 
he was crazy before his conversion, this book, as one of our jour- 
nalists has well said, proves conclusively that he is not crazy now. 
We have no occasion to recommend it, for it has already been read 
farther than our Review circulates, and with interest and edifica- 
tion. It is one of the best of those works which a Catholic keeps 
by him to lend to serious-minded and candid Protestant friends. 
It is a valuable book, aside from the personal interest that may be 
felt in its author, and can hardly fail to be the occasion of many 
conversions. ; 

Dr. Ives has literally, more literally than any other one amongst 
us, left all to follow Christ. Past middle age, he has left property 
and friends and reputation, all but the wife of his bosom, and re- 
duced himself to poverty that he might save his soul. In these 
days of luxury and mammon-worship, this is a noble example and 
indicates a great grace. But, after all, he counts no sacrifice, and 
he has really made none. His loss is his gain. He has found 
a peace the world knoweth not of, a joy which the world can 
neither give nor take away, and now thet, as we hear, his wife, 
daughter of the celebrated Protestant Bishop Hobart, has been 
favored with the grace of conversion, and received into the bosom 
of the Church, though poor in this world’s goods, his happiness 
must exceed the power of tongue to tell. After having been tost 
for a lifetime upon the tempestuous ocean of heresy and uncer- 
tainty, it is sweet to find the haven of faith at last ; but there is a 
grace which fills the soul, enraptures the heart of the convert, 
which is far more than the sweetness of simply having found rest 
for the troubled mind. As a fellow-convert, though now of so long 
standing that we find it difficult to believe that we were ever a 
Protestant, or anything but a Catholic, we congratulate both Dr. 
Ives and his lady, both for their sakes and our own, on their happy 
conversion. It may be hard, but their example, as well as that of 
many others, proves that it is not impossible for Anglo-Americans 
to bow their heads to the Church and to take upon their necks the 
easy yoke of Christ. With such illustrious examples before our 
eyes, we will not despair of our countrymen, burning as is their zeal 
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at this moment against God’s holy Church. The present hostility 
will, after a while, have spent itself, and it will be followed by a re- 
action which will prove the salvation of many souls. Either God 
is sending forth his angels to gather in the elect preparatory to the 
end of the world, or this country must ultimately be converted by 
his grace to the Gospel of his dear Son, and stand foremost among 
the Catholic powers of the globe. But be it as it will, let His will 
be done. 


3. The Three Days of Wensleydale ; the Valley ofthe Yore. By 
W. G. M. Jones Baker, Esq. London: Dolman. 1854. 8vo. 
pp. 296. 


Ir is not easy to give our readers an exact idea of this book, 
which is not precisely prose nor yet poetry, not history nor yet a 
book of meditations, but which has something of the characteristics 
of them all. Wensleydale, otherwise called Yorevale or Jorevalle, 
is a beautiful and extensive valley in Richmondshire, England, in 
which was situated the celebrated Abbey of Jerveaux, as also Mid- 
dleham Castle, rendered familiar to our readers as the seat of War- 
wick, “* the King-maker,” by Bulwer’s Last of the Barons. ‘The 
“Three Days” are, ‘“* The Catholic Day,” or Wensleydale from 
the conversion of the Pagan Saxons to the Reformation; “ The 
Day of Change,” or the introduction of Protestantism, and its de- 
structions and confiscations; and “The Present Day,” or the 
present state of the valley. It was a happy thought of the author 
to seize upon a locality rich in its historical associations, and con- 
trast it at three distinct periods, and tell us what it was under 
Catholicity, what it underwent at the period of the Reformation, 
and what it has become under Protestant ascendency. He could 
hardly construct a more effective argument for the Church in an 
age like ours. The tone of the work sometimes reminds us of 
Digby’s Ages of Faith, and it is marked by a large share of local 
antiquarian knowledge. It is one of a class of books which we 
would see multiplied. ‘They tell alike on the intellect and the 
heart, and at the same time furnish a pleasing and interesting ad- 
dition to our too scanty English Catholic library. In England, 
especially in the localities described, it must have a peculiar 
charm, as have all local historical works in their localities ; but 
it is not without interest for us, both as Catholics and Anglo- 
Americans. English and American literature are of the same 
family, and the old Catholic ancestors of the present English 
were our ancestors no less than theirs. We share with them in all 
that makes the real glory of England. They were our ancestors, 
as well as theirs, who won the battles of Poictiers, Cressy, and 
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Agincourt, that formed the noble old Common Law, and covered 
England over with those proud monuments of art, minsters, churches, 
and abbeys, which she boasts. Traditional, poetic, romantic, and 
heroic England belongs to us as much as it does to Englishmen 
themselves ; and it belongs in a special manner to those, whether 
English or Americans, who remain connected with England of the 
heroic period by a community of faith and worship. Real, noble, 
chivalric, glorious, merry Old England survives in the English and 
Anglo-American Catholic alone, and there it will survive, as long 
as our English tongue continues to be spoken. We like not Prot- 
estant England ; we like not the usual policy of the English gov- 
ernment ; but we do like old Catholic England, and cherish her as 
we do the land of our birth ; for she was the home of our ances- 
tors, and her traditions are ours. We Anglo-American Catholics 
have not broken with the past. We have ancestral traditions. 
The Irish-American has, and justly, the same feeling, perhaps a 
deeper feeling, towards the sister isle, for she has suffered a long 
martyrdom, and we are always glad to welcome works which 
are for him what Wensleydale is for us. Ireland has this ad- 
vantage over England, that she has always remained essentially 
a Catholic country, and the Irishman has not, like us, to deplore 
the lapse of his fatherland into heresy. Yet, as there has always 
been a Catholic Ireland, so has there always been a Catholic Eng- 
land ; and why should not Catholic England and Catholic Ireland, 
each with peculiar national traditions indeed, find in their common 
Catholic traditions a closer bond of union than that of English 
Protestantism and Irish landlordism ? While by their national tra- 
ditions and associations they differ, they are one in the glorious old 
Church, their common inheritance, and which is bounded by no 
geographical lines, and whose maternal love is affected by no di- 
versities of national character. Nationalities are in their sphere 
to be respected, though their exaggeration is to be guarded against ; 
but over and above them all is Catholic faith, Catholic charity, 
Catholic communion, which embraces as a brother every true 
Catholic, of whatever nation born or race descended. We own 
that we would like to see a more cordial feeling springing up be- 
tween English and Irish Catholics than has heretofore existed ; 
and while we express our affection for ancient or modern Catholic 
England, let not the claims of Catholic Ireland be forgotten. For 
ourselves, we should be sorry to be wanting in true fraternity of 
feeling with the Irish people, who have firmly adhered to the old 
faith, and suffered so much for it. Never, we trust, shall we forget 
or refuse cheerfully to acknowledge that Catholic America is much 
more a daughter of Catholic Ireland than of Catholic England. 
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4. The History of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La 
Mancha ; translated from the Spanish by Motrevx. A New 
Edition, with Copious Notes; and an Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Cervantes, by Joun G. Locknart, Esq. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. 4 vols. 16mo. 


Tue publishers assure us that “this edition of Don Quixote is 
an exact reprint of that edited by Mr. Lockhart, and published in 
five volumes at Edinburgh, in 1822.” It is, perhaps, the best edi- 
tion of this celebrated work that has ever appeared, and cer- 
tainly the best that has ever been published in the English lan- 
guage. The notes and translations of the Spanish ballads by 
Mr. Lockhart are exceedingly interesting, and really serve to illus- 
trate the work. They are wellnigh indispensable to the proper 
understanding of the text, and would make a curious and valuable 
book if published by themselves. The American publishers have 
done their duty by the chaste and elegant style in which they have 
issued this edition, We have rarely if ever read an American 
printed book that has so much the character and appearance of the 
best English printed books. Indeed, while reading it, we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that it was not printed and published in 
London instead of Boston. Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. deserve the 
thanks of the reading community for the pains they have taken to 
place American typography on a level with the English, and for 
the beautiful style in which they are bringing out their editions of 
standard works, 

Of the world-renowned romance of Don Quixote we need not 
speak. It is conceded to be the best work of the kind ever writ- 
ten. It is regarded as the richest gem in Spanish literature, a lit- 
erature far richer than those who take only Frenchmen for their 
masters imagine. It was written by a Catholic, who fought not for 
the Crescent against the Cross, but for the Cross against the Cres- 
cent, in the famous battle of Lepanto, which destroyed the naval 
supremacy of the Turk, and is a book which a Catholic may read 
without serious danger to his faith or morals, although it contains 
passages not wholly unobjectionable, and the editor has babbled 
some nonsense about the Spanish Inquisition, and suffered his Prot- 
estantism now and then to appear in his notes. The work was 
written, not, as has been sometimes supposed, to ridicule Chivalry, 
such as it really existed among Christian knights and the military 
orders in the Middle Ages, but as it existed in books and popular 
romances. Chivalry, as an organized institution, as even some 
grave historians describe it, never had any reality out of the brain 
of the romancer. Knighthood doubtless had its conditions and ob- 
ligations, and the military orders had their rules and their duties ; 
but we have never seen any evidence satisfactory to us that there 
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was ever any such reality as knight-errantry. As an order or a 
recognized institution it never existed, and this seems to us the 
view taken by Cervantes in his Don Quixote. It was the knight- 
errantry of romance, a strange compound of heathenism and 
Christianity, of delicate sentiment and idolatry of courage and of 
woman, of love and cruelty, that he undertook to ridicule in the 
interests of religion and common sense. ‘The false notions of life 
and duty, of honor and religion, created by the constant reading of 
the romances of chivalry, were the objects at which he aimed ‘the 
shafts of his wit, and he did it with an effect which the whole world 
has for over two centuries been eager to acknowledge. He is 
always the Spanish gentleman and the sincere Christian, and never 
is coarse or bitter in his satire. Even they whom he ridicules can- 
not well be angry with him, and are forced to laugh with him at 
their own follies and absurdities. 

Don Quixote will never grow old or obsolete. The work is use- 
ful as well as amusing at the present day, for the things the author 
ridicules are, under other forms, as rife to-day as they were in the 
sixteenth century. The Knight of the Woful Countenance is a 
real personage still, and modern philanthropy is only the old 
knight-errantry under another form. We could name from among 
our own personal acquaintances more than one philanthropist who 
is very nearly the counterpart of the celebrated Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, and whom, we regret, there is among us no Miguel 
Cervantes to render immortal. We are therefore glad to see this 
masterpiece of the unrivalled Spanish author republished in so 
beautiful an edition, and we hope all our philanthropists and re- 
formers will read, and even study it. 


5. Hippolytus und Kallistus ; oder die Rémische Kirche in der 
ersten Hilfte des dritten Jahrhunderts. Mit Rucksicht auf 
die Schriften und Abhandlungen der HH. Bunsen, Wordsworth, 
Baur, und Gieseler. Von J. Dotuincer. Regensburg : Manz. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 358. 


We are indebted to the distinguished author for a copy of this 
learned and deeply interesting work, called forth by the publica- 
tion of the Philosophoumena, a Greek manuscript, at first attributed 
to Origen, and by the theories and speculations that publication 
gave rise to among Protestants, always on the alert to find some- 
thing against the Papacy. Protestants thought that they had found 
a treasure in the Philosophoumena, for there was no denying that it 
abounds in hearty abuse, not indeed of the Papacy, but of the 
Popes Zephyrinus and Callixtus. ‘They therefore wished to as- 
cribe it to some author of weight and approved orthodoxy. Dr. 
Dollinger, one of the most learned scholars in patristic and eccle- 
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siastical history Germany can boast, has undertaken in the work 
before us to settle the question of the authorship of the Philoso- 
phoumena, and from the character of the work itself to show that 
the author was not a Catholic, but a heretic, in the judgment of 
the Church of the age when he wrote it, whatever he may have 
become afterwards. We have too recently received Dr. Dollinger’s 
book to be able to give an analysis of it, even if we had the space, 
but we have glanced through it with great pleasure, and heartily 
thank him for it. We shall take the earliest opportunity to return 
to it, and pay some attention to the matters in controversy, al- 
though we make ao pretensions to the erudition necessary to the 
proper treatment of such matters. 


6. The Clifton Tracts, by the Brotherhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
published under the sanction of the Bishop of Clifton and Car- 
dinal Wiseman, and republished with the Approbation of the 
Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of New York. 
New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1854. 4 vols. 24mo. 


Turse Tracts are here bound up in volumes, but they are pub- 
lished separately, and each volume also is complete in itself. Of 
the Tracts themselves we cannot say anything, after the high sanc- 
tion they have received ; but they are well written, full of instruc- 
tion on the most interesting topics, and just such as Catholics need 
to hand to their Protestant friends. It would be difficult for us to 
praise them beyond their merits, humble as are their pretensions, 
and it would be a work of charity for every Catholic to keep a 
supply of them on hand for gratuitous distribution, as might 
offer. 


7. The Frontier Missionary; a Memoir of the Life of the Rev. 
Jacob Bailey, A. M., Missionary at Pownalborough, Maine, 
Cornwallis and Annapolis, N. S. With Illustrations, Notes, 
and an Appendix. By Wm. 8S. Barttert, A. M., Rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, and a Corresponding Member of 
the Maine Historical Society. With a Preface by Right Rev- 
erend Gzorce Bureesss, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the Diocese of Maine. Boston: Ide & Dutton. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 365. 


WE owe an apology to our townsman for not having taken an 
earlier notice of his work. It is a respectable octavo volume, well 
written, and highly interesting, we should presume, to members of 
the Episcopalian denomination. It contains much information of 
value to the early history of Episcopalianism in New England, 
and also many facts and anecdotes of general historical interest. 
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8. The British Poets. 1. The Poetical Works of Joun Dryven, 
5 vols. 2. The Poetical Works of Atexanver Pops, 3 vols. 
3. The Poetical Works of Ot1tver GotpsmitH, 1 vol. 4. The 
Poetical Works of James Beatriz, 1 vol. 5. The Poetical 
Works of Witu1am Fatconer, 1 vol. 6. The Poems of 
Tuomas Hoop, 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 
1853-54. 16mo. 


Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. are publishing what is intended 
to be a complete edition of the British Poets from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, under the editorial supervision of Professor Child of 
Cambridge University. The works are brought out in a very con- 
venient form, on the model of Pickering’s London edition, and in 
a style very much superior. The works of each poet are accom- 
panied by a life or memoir of the author, and are sold separately. 
The plan is to publish, with slight exceptions, the entire poetical 
works of the author, and each poem of the author entire, un- 
abridged, unamended, unexpurgated. We like the plan, only we 
regret that it is not in all cases more strictly adhered to. We re- 
gret that Dryden’s translation of Virgil, and Pope’s of Homer, are 
omitted. We should have been pleased if the plan had been 
so enlarged as to embrace the dramatic as well as the other poeti- 
cal works of the author. But this, we suppose, it was thought, 
would render the edition too voluminous, and endanger its success. 
The publishers are perhaps right in this, but we hope that they 
will accompany The British Poets erelong by an edition, in the 
same style, of The British Dramatists, for not a little of the best 
poetry in our language is to be found among the dramatists. 

We do not suppose that every author who has written verses is 
to be included in this collection, nor that every verse scribbled by 
every British poet, from old Chaucer to the late Poet Laureate, 
ought to be religiously collected and republished. Some liberty 
of selection must be allowed to the editor, some freedom of judg- 
ment. ‘There is much trash that has been printed that we would 
not see revived, and much lumber piled away that we would not 
have disturbed. We wish the editor to exercise his taste and judg- 
ment, and, if he really have taste and judgment, the more rigidly 
the better. But one thing we insist upon, namely, that, when he 
has resolved to republish a poem, he shall do it entire, in the most 
perfect form in which the author left it. We want no abridgments 
or improvements. This, we are happy to see, is the plan on which 
Professor Child has thus far proceeded, and, notwithstanding the 
croakings he may hear from this quarter or from that, we hope 
he will continue to do so. We trust he will never be driven or 
seduced into following the example of the compiler of Dabney’s 
Hymn-Book. Certainly English poetry is not immaculate, and 
Dryden, Pope, Swift, Prior, and old Herrick have written things 
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and used expressions which we would excuse in no contemporary 
poet, and which do them no credit; but there is no alternative for 
the editor, but either to exclude the poem altogether, or to repub- 
lish it as the author left it. After all, the dirtiness of some of our 
older poets is less injurious to morals than the refined sensuality of 
some of the more recent. Indeed, we recollect nothing in the poets 
we have named so dangerous to the young and innocent mind, so 
well fitted to develop the poison which lurks in every one’s veins, 
as Lalla Rookh and The Loves of the Angels by Thomas Moore, 
which are worse than Byron’s Don Juan ; for Byron, if licentious, 
is yet manly, and his poetry is marked by a strong masculine 
sense. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is dirty, but is perfectly un- 
objectionable in comparison with his Sentimental Journey, which 
contains not an immodest or indelicate expression, at least in Eng- 
lish. It cannot be expected that we, Catholic as we are, should 
approve or recommend the great body of English poetry, but 
taken as a body, it in a moral point of view compares, as far as 
we are able to judge, not unfavorably with the poetry of other 
modern nations. We cannot prevent English or American youth 
from reading it to some extent, if we would. Even we ourselves, 
we confess, find pleasure in re-reading to-day the poem that 
charmed us when we were young, and we suppose it is so, and 
will continue to be so, with others. No national poetry is unobjec- 
tionable, but it will be read by Catholics as well as by others. The 
Irish Catholic will read Tom Moore’s poems, and we have in this 
city a Tom Moore club, composed of young men who love and 
even practise their religion, and the English Catholic will read 
non-Catholic English poetry, and to some extent indeed he must 
do so, if he is to live in the world and mingle with his country- 
men. It is one of the evils of our condition, and to which we must 
remain exposed, unless we retreat to a cloister. It is true that 
some of the British poets were Catholics, but we cannot say, what 
we should be glad to say, that their poems are much purer than 
those of non-Catholics. But the enterprise of the publishers is 
designed for the American reading public generally ; as such we 
may warmly commend it, and wish it a success proportioned to its 
merits. 


Messrs, Little, Brown, & Co. have in press, and will publish 
in a few days, The Spirit-Rapper, an Autobiography, by O. A. 
Brownson, LL. D., in 1 vol. 12mo, illustrating the connection 
between Mesmerism, Philanthropism, Socialism, Revolutionism, 
Demonism, and the recent Spirit-manifestations, and suggesting 
the principle of their explanation. 





